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Alas! 


By RHODA BROUGHTON, 


AvuTHor OF ‘Rep As A RosE 1s Sue, ‘ Nanoy!’ ‘ Dr. Coprp,’ Etc. 





IN TWO PARTS, 


Part I.—AMELIA. 


CuarterR XXVII. 


7. sun rides high, as Burgoyne issues into the open air, and 

beats, blinding hot, upon the great stone flags that pave the 
Florentine streets, which seem to have a peculiar power of absorbing 
and retaining light and heat. He must have been longer in the 
Piazza d’Azeglio than he had thought, and the reflection quickens 
his step as he hurries, regardless of the midsummer blaze—for, 
indeed, it is more than equivalent to that of our midsummer— 
back to the Anglo-Américain. As he reaches it, he hears, with 
annoyance, the hotel clocks striking one. He is annoyed, both 
because the length of his absence seems to argue an indifference 
to the tidings he is expecting, and also because he knows that it 
is the Wilsons’ luncheon hour, and that he will probably find 
that they have migrated to the salle-d-manger. In this case he 
will have to choose between the two equally disagreeable alter- 
natives, of following and watching them at their food, or that of 
undergoing a ¢éte-d-téte with Sybilla, who, it is needless to say, 
does not accompany her family to the public dining-room; a 
téte-a-tele with Sybilla, which is, of all forms of social intercourse, 
that for which he has the least relish. 

But as he apprehensively opens the salon door, he sees that 
his fears are unfounded. They have not yet gone to luncheon; they 
are all sitting in much the same attitudes as he had left them, 
except that Sybilla is eating or drinking something of a soupy 
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nature out of a cup. There are very few hours of the day or 
night in which Sybilla is not eating something out of a cup. 
There is that about the entire idleness of the other couple which 
gives him a fright. Are they, too, unhappy? Have they heard 
too bad news to be able to settle to any occupation? Urged by 
this alarm, his question shoots out, almost before he is inside the 
door : 

“ Has not he come yet? Has not the doctor come yet ?” 

“He has been and gone; you see you have been such a very 
long time away,” replies Cecilia. She has no intention of 
conveying reproach, either by her words or tone, but to his sore 
conscience it seems as if both carried it. 

“ And what did he say?” 

“He did not say much.” 

“Does he—does he think that it is anything—anything 
serious ? ” 

“ He did not say.” 

“Do you mean to tell me”—indignantly—“ that you did not 
ask him?” 

“Tf you had been here,” replies Cecilia, with a not inexcusable 
resentment, “ you might have asked him yourself.” 

“But did not you ask him?” in too real anxiety to be offended 
at, or even aware of, her fleer. ‘Did not he say?” 

“T do not think he knew himself.” 

“But he must have thought—he must have had an opinion!” 
growing the more uneasy as there seems no tangible object for 
his fears to lay hold of. 

“ He says it is impossible to judge at so early a stage; it may 
be a chill—I told him about that detestable excursion yesterday, 
and he considered it quite enough to account for anything—it 
may be measles—they seem to be a good deal about; it may be 
malaria—there is a good deal of that too.” 

“And how soon will he know? How soon will it declare 
itself?” 

“T do not know.” 

“ But has he prescribed? Is there nothing to be done—to be 
done at once?” asks Jim feverishly, chafing at the idea of this 
inaction, which seems inevitable, with that helpless feeling which 
his own entire ignorance of sickness produces. 

“Do not you suppose that if there was we should have done 
it?” cries Cecilia, rendered even more uncomfortable than she 
was before, by the contagion of his anxiety. ‘“ We are to keep 
her in bed—there is no great difficulty about that, poor soul; she 
has not the least desire to get up; she seems so odd and heavy !” 
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“So odd and heavy ?” 

“Yes; I went in to see her just now, and she scarcely took 
any notice of me; only when I told her that you had been to 
inquire after her, she lit up a little. I believe "—with a rather 
grudging smile—“ that if she were dead, and some one mentioned 
your name, she would light up.” 

A sudden mountain rises in Jim’s throat. 

“Tf she is not better to-morrow, Dr. Coldstream will send a 
nurse.” 

“ But does he think it will be necessary ?” 

“He does not know.” 

Jim writhes. It seems to him as if he were being blindfolded, 
and having his arms tied to his sides by a hundred strong yet 
invisible threads. 

“ Does no one know anything ?” he cries miserably. 

“T have told you exactly what the doctor said,” says Cecilia, 
with the venial crossness bred of real anxiety. “I suppose you 
do not wish me to invent something that he did not say ?” 

“Of course not; but I wish I had been here—I wish I had 
been here ! ”—restlessly. 

“ Why were not you?” 

No immediate answer. 

“Why were not you?” repeats she, curiosity, for the moment, 
superseding her disquiet. ‘ What prevented you? I thought, 
when you left us, that you meant to come back at once?” 

“So I did, but-——” 

“But what?” 

“T could not; I was with Byng.” 

“With Byng?” repeats Cecilia, too genuinely astonished to 
remember even to prefix a “Mr.” to Byng’s name, “Why, I 
should have thought that if there were one day of his life on 
which he could have done without you better than another, it 
would have been to-day!” 

“Were not you rather de trop?” chimes in Sybilla’s languid 
voice from the sofa. “ Rather a bad third ?” 

“T was not a third at all.” 

“Do you mean to say,” cries Cecilia, her countenance tinged 
with the pink of a generous indignation, “that you were four— 
that Mrs. Le Marchant stayed in the room the whole time? I 
must say that now that they are really and bond fide engaged, I 
think she might leave them alone together.” 

“Mrs. Le Marchant was not there at all.” Then, seeing the 
open-mouthed astonishment depicted on the faces of his audience, 
he braces his mind to make the inevitable yet dreaded announce- 
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ment. “I had better explain at once that neither Mrs. nor Miss 
Le Marchant were there ; they are gone.” 

“Gone!” 

“Yes; they left Florence at seven o’clock this morning.” 

There is a moment of silent stupefaction. 

“T suppose,” says Cecilia, at last slowly recovering the 
power of speech, “that they were telegraphed for? Mr. Le 
Marchant is dead or ill? one of the married sisters? one of the 
brothers ?” 

Never in his life has Jim laboured under so severe a temptation 
to tell a lie, were it only the modified falsehood of allowing 
Cecilia’s hypothesis to pass uncontradicted; but even if he were 
able for once to conquer his constitutional incapacity, he knows 
that in this case it would be useless. The truth must transpire 
to-morrow. 

“T believe not.” 

“Gone!” repeats Cecilia, in a still more thunderstruck key 
than before—“ and where are they gone?” 

“T do not know.” 

“Why did they go?” 

Jim makes an impatient movement, fidgeting on his chair. 
“T can only tell you their actions; they told me their motives 
as little as they did to you.” 

“Gone! Why, they never said a word about it yesterday.” 

This being of the nature of an assertion—not an interrogation 
—Jim feels with relief that it does not demand an answer. 

“ Gone, at seven o'clock in the morning! Why, they could not 
have had time to pack their things!” 

“They left them behind.” 

The moment that this admission is out of Burgoyne’s mouth, 
he repents having made it; nor does his regret at all diminish 
under the shower of ejaculations from both sisters that it calls 
forth. 

“Why, it was a regular flit! they must have taken French 
leave.” 

There is something so horribly jarring in the semi-jocosity of 
the last phrase that Jim jumps up from his chair and walks 
towards the window, where Mr. Wilson is sitting in dismal idleness. 

Mr. Wilson has never cared much about the Le Marchants, and 
is now far too deeply absorbed in his own trouble to have any- 
thing but the most inattentive indifference to bestow upon the 
topic which to his daughters appears so riveting. Jim blesses 
him for his callousness. But the window of a small room is not 
so distant from any other part of it that sounds cannot, with 
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perfect ease, penetrate thither, as Jim finds when Cecilia’s next 
eager question pursues him. 

“Did Mr. Byng know that they were going ?” 

“No.” 

There is a pause. 

“Tt is absolutely incomprehensible!” says Cecilia, with almost 
a gasp. “I never saw any one human being so much in love 
with another as she was yesterday—there was so little disguise 
about it, that one was really quite sorry for her—and this morning 
at cockcrow she decamps and leaves him without a word.” 

“You are mistaken—she left a note for him.” 

“Poor dear boy!” sighs Sybilla, “is not he quite prostrated 
by the blow? I am not apt to pity men generally—they are so 
coarse-grained—but he is much more delicately strung than the 
general run.” 

“TI suppose he is frightfully cut up,” says Cecilia, with that 
inquisitiveness as to the details of a great affliction which we are 
all apt to experience. 

For some perverse reason, inexplicable even to himself, Jim 
would like to be able to answer that his friend is not cut up at 
all; but truth again asserting its empire, he assents laconically, 
“ frightfully !” 

“How did he take it?” 

“How do people generally take such things ?” 

The impatience of the key in which this is uttered, coupled 
with the implied side-allusion to an acquaintance with sorrows of a 
somewhat similar nature on her own part, silences the younger 
and sounder Miss Wilson for a moment, but only for a moment— 
a moment long enough to be filled by another sighing “ Poor dear 
boy!” from Sybilla. 

“You say that she left a note for him?”—with a renewed 
light of curiosity in her eyes—“ have you any idea what was 
in it?” 

Jim hesitates; then, “yes,” he replies; “but as it was not 
addressed to me,I do not think that I have any right to repeat it.” 

“Of course not!”—reluctantly ; “but did it throw no light— 
eer no light at all—upon this extraordinary stampede?” 

“ ae 

x2 a not she even tell him where they were going ?” 

“No,” 

. - or whether they were coming back?” 

No.” 

“ Nor ask him to follow her ?” 

“If she did not tell him where she was going, is it likely that 
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she would ask him to follow her?” cries Jim irritably, deeply 
annoyed to find that he is, by the series of negatives that is being 
forced from him, doing the very thing which he had just denied 
his own right to do. 

“Tt is the most incomprehensible thing I ever heard in my life. 
I wonder”—with an air of even alerter interest than before— 
“what Mr. Greenock will say? Perhaps he will now tell what 
he knows about them; if they are gone, there will no longer be 
any need to conceal it. I am afraid this looks rather as if there 
were something!” 

For the second time in one day the mention of an amiable 
Jjldneur’s name makes Jim vault to his feet. 

“ Well, I will not keep you any longer from your luncheon,” 
he cries hastily. “TI will call in again later.” 

“ Are you going?” asks Mr. Wilson dully, lifting his head from 
his chest, upon which it is sunk. ‘“‘ Well, you are about right; 
we are not much good to any one when our mainspring is 
gone,” 

The phrase strikes cold on Jim’s heart. 

“ Are you going back to the poor dear boy ?” inquires Sybilla as 
he passes her. ‘ By-the-bye, if it is not too much trouble, would 
you mind tucking the Austrian blanket a little closer in on the 
left side ?” and as he stoops to perform the asked-for service, she 
adds: “Let him know how sincerely I sympathise with him; and 
if he wants anything quieting for his nerves, tell him that there 
is nothing that I can more conscientiously recommend than 

But what Sybilla can conscientiously recommend is shut into 
the closing door. Outside that door Jim finds that Cecilia has 
joined him. Anxiety has- quite banished the not altogether 
disagreeable curiosity of five minutes ago from the troubled face 
she lifts to his. 

“You will come back, will not you?” she asks. “You are not 
of much use, I suppose ; but still, one feels that you are there, and 
we are all so much at sea. You have not an idea how much we 
are at sea—without her.” 

“T think that I have a very good idea,” he answers mournfully. 
“Tell me, Cis; do you think she is really very ill ?” 

As he puts the question, he feels its irrationality. He knows 
that the person to whom he is making his futile appeal has 
already given him all the scanty tidings she has to give; yet he 
cannot help indulging a faint hope that her response to this last 
query of his may perhaps set Amelia’s condition in a slightly more 
favourable light. A look of helpless distress clouds Cecilia’s 
already cloudy face. 
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“T tell you I do not know; I am no judge; I have seen so little 
real illness. Sybilla would kill me if she heard me say so, would 
not she? ”—with a slight parenthetical smile—“ but I have seen 
so little real illness, that I do not know what things mean; I do 
not know what it means that she should be so heavy and stupid. 
As I told you before, the only time that she roused up at all was 
when I mentioned your - 

He stops her, breaking rudely into her sentence. He cannot 
bear to hear that it is only at the magic of his name that his 
poor faithful love lifts her sick head. 

“ Yes, yes; I remember.” 

“Some one ought to sit up with her, I am sure,” pursues 
Cecilia, still with that same helpless air of disquiet ; “she ought 
not to be left alone all night; but who? I should be more than 
willing to do it, but I know that I should fall asleep in five 
minutes, and I am such a heavy sleeper that, when once I am off, 
there is no possibility of waking me. I am a dreadfully bad 
sick-nurse ; father can never bear to have me near him when he 
has the gout.” 

Burgoyne is too well aware of the perfect truth of this last 
statement to attempt any contradiction of it. 

“Amelia has always been the one to sit up when any one was 
ill,” continues she wofully ; “and even now, by a stupid confusion 
of ideas, I catch myself thinking, ‘Oh, Amelia will sit up with 
her!’ before I can realise that her is Amelia herself.” 

Jim can well sympathise with this same confusion, when, 
several times during his walk back to the Piazza d’Azeglio, a 
muddled thought of comfort, in the idea that he will go and tell 
Amelia what a terrible day of anxiety about some one he has 
been having, taps at the door of his brain. The portals of No. 12 
are once again opened to him by Annunziata, who indicates to 
him, by a series of compassionate gestures and liquid Tuscan 
sentences, that the povero is still within, and the Padrona, who 
this time also appears on the scene, and who is possessed of some- 
what more English than her handmaid, intimates, albeit with a 
good deal of sympathy for his sufferings, yet with still more of 
determination, that it would be no bad thing were he to be 
removed, since, whether the sun shines or the rain falls, people 
must live, and the apartment has to be prepared for new 
occupants, 

Anything that speaks less intention of removing than Byng’s 
pose, when his friend rejoins him, it would be difficult to imagine. 
He is stretched upon the parquet floor, with his head lying on 
the small footstool that has been wont to support Elizabeth’s 
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feet; her rifled work-basket stands on the floor beside him, while 
her bit of embroidery half shrouds his distorted face. The needle, 
still sticking in it, may prick his eyes out for all he cares; the 
book she last read is open at the page where she has put her 
mark of a skein of pale silk; and the yellow anemones, that he 
must have plucked for her yesterday in drenched Vallombrosa, 
are crushed under his hot cheek. But outwardly he is quite 
quiet. Jim puts his hand on his shoulder. 

“Come away, there is no use in your staying here any longer.” 

As he receives no answer, he repeats the exhortation more 
imperatively, “Come.” 

“Why should I come? Where should I come to?” says the 
young man, lifting his head, “ where can I find such plain traces 
of her as here? I will stay.” 

He says this with an air of resolution, and once more lays down 
his face upon the footstool, which, being entirely worked in beads, 
has impressed the cheek thrust against it with a design in small 
hollows, a fact of which the sufferer is quite unaware. 

“You cannot stay!” cries Burgoyne, the more impatiently that 
his own share of anxiety is fretting his temper almost past 
endurance ; “ you cannot stay, it is out of the question; they want 
to come into the rooms, to prepare them for new occcupants.” 

“ New occupants!” repeats Byng, turning over almost on his 
face, and flattening his nose and lips against the beaded surface of 
his stool, “other occupants than her. Never! never!” 

It is to be placed to the credit side of Mr. Burgoyne’s account 
that he does not, upon this declaration, withdraw the resting- 
place from his young friend’s countenance and break it over his 
head. It is certainly not the temptation to do so that is lacking. 
Instead, he sits down at some distance off, and says quietly, 

“T see, you will force them to call in the police. You will 
make a discreditable esclandre. How good for her; how 
conducive to her good name. I congratulate you!” 

The other has lifted his head in a moment. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Do you think,” asks Jim indignantly, “that it is ever very 
advantageous to a woman to have her name mixed up in a vulgar 
row? And do you suppose that hers will be kept out of it? 
Come ”—seeing a look of shocked consternation breaking over the 
young man’s face, and determined to strike while the iron is hot— 
“‘T will call a fiacre, and we will go home to the hotel. Put back 
her things into her basket. What right have you to meddle with 
them? You have no business to take advantage of her absence 
to do what you would not do if she were here.” 
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Byng obeys with a scared docility ; his eyes are so dim, and his 
fingers tremble so much, that Jim has to help him in replacing 
Elizabeth’s small properties. His own heart is pricked with a 
cruel smart that has no reference to Amelia’s illness, as he 
handles the departed girl’s spools and skeins, and awkwardly 
folds her scrap of broidery. Byng offers no further resistance, 
and, equally indifferent to his own bunged-up eyes, bead-marked 
cheeks, and dishevelled locks, follows his companion dully, down 
the stone stairs, compassionately watched from the top by 
Annunziata, whose heart is an inconveniently tender one to be 
matched with so tough a face. They get into the fiacre, and 
drive in dead silence to the Minerva. Arrived there, Jim persuades 
his friend, who now seems prepared to acquiesce meekly in 
whatever he is told to do, to lie down on his bed, since the few 
words that he utters convey the fact that he is suffering from 
a burning headache, a phenomenon not very surprising, con- 
sidering his late briny exercises, since, even at the superb age of 
twenty-two, it is difficult to spend six hours in banging your 
forehead against a parquet floor, in moaning, bellowing, and 
weeping, without leaving some traces of these gymnastics on your 
physique. 

Burgoyne stands or sits patiently beside him, bathing his fiery 
temples with eau de Cologne, not teasing him with any questions, 
having, indeed, on his own part, the least possible desire for 
conversation; and so the heavy hours go by. The day has 
declined to evening before Burgoyne quits his protégé’s side to 
dine, shortly and solitarily, previous to making a third visit to 
the Anglo-Américain, to learn the latest news of his betrothed. 

He had left Byng still stretched upon his bed, apparently 
asleep, and is therefore the more surprised, on returning to take a 
final look at him before setting out on his own errand, to find 
him up, with hat and stick in hand, evidently prepared for a walk. 

“You are going out?” 

“Yes,” 

“Where are you going?” 

The other hesitates. 

“Tam going back there.” 

“ Impossible ! ” 

“But I am,” replies Byng doggedly; “it will not do her any 
injury, for I shall not attempt to go in, I shall orly ask at the 
door whether any telegram has yet been received from—from 
them; they must telegraph to direct where their things are to be 
sent to, and it is most probable that they have done so already.” 

“It is most ¢mprobable.” 
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“Well, at all events, it is possible, it is worth trying, and I 
mean to try it.” 

There is such a fixed resolution in his voice, which is no longer 
quavering with sobs, and in his ashy face, that Jim offers no 
further resistance. The only concession he can obtain from him 
is that of permitting him to accompany him. 

“You will not mind coming with me to the Anglo-Américain 
first, will you?” inquires Jim, as they set off walking across the 
Piazza. 

“It will delay us quite half-an-hour,” answers the other 
restlessly. “But stay ” (a hazy look of reminiscence dawning over 
his preoccupied haggard face), “did you tell me that Amelia was 
ill—or did I dream it ?” 

“No, you did not dream it,” replies the other sadly. “ She ¢s ill.” 

Perhaps the wretchedness that pierces through his friend’s 
quiet tones recalls the young dreamer to the fact that the world 
holds other miseries than his own. There is at all events some- 
thing of his old quick sympathy in his next words, and in the 
way in which they are uttered. 

“Oh, poor Amelia, I am sorry! By all means let us go at 
once and ask after her. Is there nothing that we can get ?— 
nothing that we can do for her?” 

It is the question that Jim, in baffled anxiety, puts when he is 
admitted inside the dull salon, where no love-glorified, homely 
face to-night lights up the tender candles of its glad eyes, from 
over its stitching, at his entry. 

Sybilla is lying less comfortably than usual on her sofa, her 
cushions not plumped up, and her bottle of smelling-salts rolled 
out of her reach. Mr. Wilson is walking uneasily up and down 
the room, instead of sitting placidly in his chair, with the 
soothing voice—which he had always thought as much to be 
counted on, and as little to be particularly thankful for, as the air 
that fills his lungs—lullingly reading him to sleep. 

“Cecilia is with her just now,” he says, in a voice of forlorn 
irritation. “I wish she would come down again; I have no great 
opinion of Cecilia as a sick-nurse, and she must know how anxious 
we are.” A moment later, still pursuing his fidgety ramble 
from wall to wall, and exclaiming peevishly, as he stumbles over 
a footstool, “ If it would only declare itself! There seems to be 
nothing to lay hold of, we are so completely in the dark—if it 
would only declare itself! ” 

A not very subdued sob from the sofa is the only answer he 


gets, an answer which evidently irritates still further his fretted 
nerves. 
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“T cannot think what Cecilia is doing!” he cries, hastening to 
the door, opening it noisily, and then listening. 

“Let me run up and see,” says Jim, his heart going out to the 
fractious old man in a sympathy of suffering. “Yes, I know 
where her room is—aw troisiéme, is not it?” (a flash of recollection 
lighting up the fact that Amelia's is distinctly the worst room 
of the suite occupied by the Wilson family ; the room with most 
stairs to climb to, and least accommodation when you reach it), 
“T will knock quite gently. Do not be afraid; I will not disturb 
her, and I will come down immediately to tell you.” 

Without waiting for permission, he springs up the stairs, and, 
standing on the landing, taps cautiously on the closed door, whose 
number (by one of those quirks of memory that furnish all our minds 
with insignificant facts) he has recollected. His first knock is so 
superfluously soft that it is evidently inaudible within, since no 
result follows upon it. His second, a shade louder, though still 
muffled by the fear of breaking into some little fitful yet 
salutary sleep, brings Cecilia out. His first glance at her face 
shows him that she has no good news, either to warm his own 
heart, or for him to carry down as a solace to the poor old man 
below. 

“Oh, it is you, is it?” says she, shutting the door behind her 
with a clumsy carefulness that makes it creak. ‘“No,I do not 
think she is any better; but it is so difficult to tell, I am no 
judge. She does not complain of anything particular; but she 
looks so odd.” 

It is the same adjective that Cecilia had applied earlier in the 
day to her sick sister, and it fills Jim with an impotent terror. 

“Tf she is asleep, might not I just look in at her?” he asks. 
“T do not know what you mean when you say she looks odd.” 

“She is not asleep,” replies Cecilia, in a noisy whisper, much 
more likely to pierce sick ears than a voice pitched in its normal 
key; “at least, I think not. But I am sure you ought not to see 
her; Dr. Coldstream said she was to be kept very quiet, and 
nothing would upset her so much as seeing you.” 

“She need not see me; I would only take just one look at her 
from behind the door,” persists Jim, who feels a desire, whose 
gnawing intensity surprises himself, to be assured by the evidence 
of his own eyes that his poor love’s face has not undergone some 
strange and gruesome change, such as is suggested by Cecilia’s 
disquieting epithet. 

“Do you think she would not know you were there?” asks she 
scornfully. ‘“ Why, she hears your step three streets off!” 
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CHapterR XXVIII. 


So that night Jim does not see Amelia. After all, as Cecilia says, 
it is better to be on the safe side, and to-morrow she will be 
brighter, and he can sit by her, and tell her lovingly—oh very 
lovingly !—what a fright she has given him. Yes, to-morrow 
she will be brighter. The adjective is Cecilia’s; but, apparently, 
he cannot improve upon it, for he not only keeps repeating it to 
himself as he runs downstairs, but employs it for the reassurance 
of Miss Wilson’s anxious relatives. 

“She will be brighter to-morrow; sick people are always 
worse at night, are not they ?”—rather vaguely, with again that 
oppressive sense of his own inexperience in illness, ‘ Not that 
she is worse”—this is hastily subjoined, as he sees her father’s 
face fall—* Cecilia never said she was worse—oh, no, not worse, 
only not distinctly better; and, after all, it would have been 
irrational to expect that. She will be brighter to-morrow—oh, 
yes, of course she will be brighter to-morrow!” 

He leaves the hotel with the phrase, which sounds cut and 
dried and unreal, still upon his lips, after bidding a kinder good- 
night than usual to Mr. Wilson, after having offered to supply 
Amelia’s place by reading aloud to him, a feat he has not per- 
formed since the evening of his disastrous experience of the 
Provident Women of Oxford; and lastly, having even—as a reward 
to Sybilla, who has been understood to murmur something tearful 
about letting her maid look in upon Amelia at intervals through 
the night—tucked in her Austrian blanket, and picked up her 
smelling-bottle. He has expected to rejoin Byng outside, as he 
had promised to wait for him with such patience asa cigar could 
lend, and on the condition that his absence should not exceed a 
stipulated period. But either the promise has been broken, or 
the period exceeded, for Byng is gone. The fact does not greatly 
surprise Burgoyne, though it causes him a slight uneasiness, 
which is, perhaps, rather a blessing for him, distracting his mind 
in some slight measure from the heaviness of his own trouble. 

He walks fast to the Piazza d’Azeglio; but he neither overtakes 
him of whem he is in pursuit, nor finds him at 12 Bis. He has 
been there, has inquired with agitation for the telegrams, which 
have naturally not been received, and has then gone away again 
immediately. Whither? The Padrona, who has answered the 
door-bell herself, and, with Italian suavity, is doing her best to 
conceal that she is beginning to think she has heard nearly 
enough of the subject, does not know. For a few moments Jim 
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stands irresolute, then he turns his steps towards the Arno. It is 
not yet too late for the charming riverside promenade, the gay 
Lung Arno, to be still alive with flaneurs; the stars have lit 
their lamps above, and the hotels below. The pale planets, and 
the yellow lights from the opposite bank of the river, lie together, 
sweet and peaceful upon her breast. In both cases the counter- 
feits are as clear and bright as the real luminaries; and it seems 
as if one had only to plunge in an arm to pick up stars and 
candles out of the stream’s depths. 

Leaning over the parapet near the Ponte Vecchio, Burgoyne 
soon discovers a familiar figure, a figure which starts when he 
touches its arm. 

“TI thought I would wait about here for an hour or so,” says 
Byng, with a rather guilty air of apology, “until I could go 
back and inquire again. The telegram has not arrived yet—I 
suppose it is too early. Of course they would not telegraph 
until they get in to-night. You do not think ”—with a look of 
almost terror—“that they are going through to England, and 
that they will not telegraph till they get there?” 

“ How can I tell?” 

“There is nothing in the world less likely,” cries Byng 
feverishly, irritated at not having drawn forth the reassurance he 
had hoped for. “Ido not for a moment believe that they have 
gone home; I feel convinced that they are still in Italy! Why 
should they leave it, when they—when she is so fond of it ?” 

Jim looks down sadly at the calm, strong stream. 

“T do not know, I cannot give an opinion—I have no clue.” 

“T will ask again in about an hour,” says Byng, lifting his 
arms from the parapet, “in an hour it is pretty certain to have 
arrived; and meanwhile, I thought I would just stroll about the 
town, but there is no reason—none at all—whyI should keep 
you! You—you must be wanting to go back to Amelia.” 

He glances at his friend in a nervous, sidelong way, as he 
makes this suggestion. 

“T am not going back again to-night,” replies Jim quietly, 
without giving any evidence of an intention to acquiesce in his 
dismissal. ‘There is nothing that I can do for her—there is 
nothing to be done.” 

His tone, in making” this statement, must be yet more dreary 
than he is aware, as it arouses even Byng’s self-xbsorbed 
attention. 

“ Nothing to be done for her?” he echoes, with a shocked look. 
“My dear old chap, you do not mean to say—to imply ——” 

“T mean to imply nothing,” interrupts Jim sharply, in a 
superstitious panic of hearing some unfavourable augury as to 
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his betrothed put into words. “I mean just what I say—neither 
more nor less; there is nothing to be done for her to-night, 
nothing but to let her sleep—a good sleep will set her up: of 
course a good sleep will quite set her up.” 

He speaks almost angrily, as if expecting and challenging 
contradiction. But Byng’s spirit has already flown back to his 
own woes. He may make what sanguine statements he pleases 
about Amelia’s to-morrow, without fearing any demurrer from 
his companion. What attention the latter has to spare is 
evidently only directed to the solving of the problem, how best, 
with amicable civility, to be rid of him. Before he can hit upon 
any expedient for attaining this desired end, Burgoyne speaks 
again, his eye resting with a compassionate expression upon his 
junior’s face, whose wild pallor is heightened by the disorder of 
his hair, and the hat crushed down over his brows. 

“ You have not had anything to eat all day—had not you better 
come back to the hotel and get something to eat ?” 

“Kat!” cries the other, with almost a scream, “ you must have 
very little comprehension of. Then, checking himself, and 
with a strong and palpable effort for composure—“ it would not 
be worth while, I should not have time, in an hour—less than an 
hour now, for I must have been here quite ten minutes at the 
least—I have to return to the Piazza d’Azeglio.” 

“Then go to Doney’s; why not get something to eat at 
Doney’s? It will not take you five minutes to reach the Via 
Tornabuoni.” 

“What should I do when I got there?” asks Byng impatiently. 
“Tf I tried to swallow food, it would stick in my throat; no 
food shall pass my lips till I learn where she is; after that ”— 
breaking out into a noisy laugh— you may do what you please 


with me—we will make a night of it with all my heart, we 
will— 





‘Drink, drink, 
Till the pale stars blink!’” 

Jim looks blankly at him. Is he going mad ? 

“Tf you think that you will get me to go back to the hotel 
to-night, you are very much mistaken,” continues Byng recklessly ; 
“no roof less high than this ”—jerking back his head, to throw 
his fevered look up to the cool stars—‘“shall shelter my head ; 
and besides, where would be the use of going to bed when I 
should have to be up again so early? I shall be off by one of the 
morning expresses; until I have learnt—as, of course, I shall do 
to-night—where she has gone, I cannot tell which ; but neither 
of them starts much later than seven.” 

For a moment Jim stands dumb with consternation at the 
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announcement of this intention; but, reflecting that it would not 
be a whit more irrational to attempt to reason with » madman 
who had reached the padded-room stage of lunacy, than with 
his present companion, he contents himself with saying: 

“ And supposing that you do not learn to-night where she has 
gone?” 

“There is no use in supposing anything so impossible!” 

But as the hours go by, the possibility becomes a probability, 
the probability a certainty! Midnight comes, and the closed 
telegraph-office puts a final extinguisher upon the expectation, 
which ‘no one but the unhappy lover had ever entertained, that 
Florence would be enlightened before the dawn of another day 
as to the place whither her two truants have fled. 

Burgoyne has accompanied his friend upon his last importunate 
visit to the now-going-to-bed and justly-incensed 12 Bis. He 
has been ashamed again to present himself at the so-often-attacked 
door, so has waited at the bottom of the stairs, has heard Byng’s 
hoarse query, and the negative—curter and less suave than the last 
one—that follows it; has heard the door shut again, and the 
hopeless footsteps that come staggering down to him. 

“ You will go home now?” 


“* Perchance, Iago, I shall ne’er go home!’” 


replies Byng ; and, though he is compelled to admit that there is 
no longer any possibility of his to-night obtaining the information 
for which he so madly hungers, that there can consequently be no 
question of his setting off by one of the early trains, since he 
would not know in which direction to go, and might only be 
fleeing further from her whom he would fain rejoin, yet he still 
keeps with fevered pertinacity to his project of spending the 
night @ la belle étoile. 

Finding it impossible to dissuade him, Jim resigns himself to 
bearing him company. It is with very little reluctance that he 
does so. There is no truer truism than that all sorrows, however 
mountainous, are more easily carried under God’s high roof than 
man’s low ones, and he who does not sleep has for compensation 
that at least he can have no dreadful waking. So the two men 
wander about all night in the boon southern air, and see— 


“The moon exactly round, 
And all those stars with which the brows of ample heaven are crown’d; 
Orion, all the Pleiades, and those seven Atlas got; 
The close-beam’d Hyades, the Bear, surnamed the Chariot, 
That turns about heaven’s axle-tree, holds ope a constant eye 
Upon Orion, and of all the cressets in the sky, 
His golden forehead never bows to the Ocean’s empery.” 
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There are not many hours of a summer’s night during which 
the stir of life has ceased and has not yet reawaked in an Italian 
town, the talk and the tread and the mule-bells, and the flutes 
of the voiceful people lasting on till near the small hours, and 
beginning again ere those hours have had strength to grow big. 
But yet there is a space of time when Florence lies silent, baring 
her beauty to the constellations alone; and under this unfamiliar 
and solemn and lovely aspect the two night-wanderers see her. 
They see her Campanile 


“Commercing with the skies,” 


with no distracting human bustle about her feet; they see her 
Perseus battailing beneath her Loggia, and her San Giorgio 
standing wakeful at his post on Or san Michele. They see her 
scowling palace rows, her stealing river, and her spanning 
bridges—palaces out of which no head peeps, a river on which no 
boat oars, bridges upon which no horse-hoof rings. They have 
all her churches—Santa Croce, Arnolpho’s great “‘ Bride,” that new 
Maria that is now four hundred years old and more, the humbly 
glorious San Marco—to themselves; all her treasure houses, all 
her memories, all her flower-embalmed air—for a few hours they 
possess them all. She is but a little city, this fair Firenze, and 
in these few hours they traverse her in her length and breadth, 
rambling aimlessly wherever Byng’s feverishly miserable 
impulses lead them. Burgoyne offers no opposition to any of 
these, but accompanies his friend silently down slumbrous 
thoroughfare, or across sleeping Piazza, by Arno side, under 
eolonnade or arch. It is all one to him; nor is he sensible of 
any fatigue, when at length, at about the hour when Byng had 
meant to have caught the early morning train, they return to the 
hotel, and the younger man, happily dead-beat at last, worn out 
with want of food, tears, and weariness, flings himself down, 
dressed, upon his bed, and instantly falls into a leaden sleep. 
Jim feels no desire, nor indeed any power, of following his 
example. He is not easily tired, and his former life of travel and 
hardship has made him always willing to dispense with the—to 
him—unnecessary luxury of a bed; and, under ordinary 
circumstances, a night passed in the open air would have had an 
effect upon him rather exhilarating than otherwise. He has his 
bath, dresses, breakfasts, and then jumps into a fiacre, and has 
himself driven to the Anglo-Américatn. 

The day is so exactly the counterpart of its predecessor, in its 
even assured splendour, that Jim has a hazy feeling that they 
both make only one divided into two parts by the narrow dark 
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blue ribbon of the exquisite brief night. When did yesterday end 
and to-day begin? As he is borne along, his memory, made more 
alert by sleeplessness, reproduces—merely, as it seems to him, 
the better to fill him with pain and remorse—the different states 
of mind in which he had passed over the often trodden ground. 
Here, at the street corner, what a nausea had come over him at 
the thought of the interest he would have to feign in those hum- 
drum details, so dear to Amelia’s soul, of their future ménage, 
with all its candle-end economies and depressing restrictions. 
Here, in the church shadow, how he had tried to lash himself up 
into a more probable semblance of pleasure in her expected and 
dreaded caresses. There seems to be scarcely an inch of the way 
when he has not had some harsh or weary thought of her; he is 
thankful when the brief transit, that has appeared to him so long, 
is over. And yet the.change is only from the sharp sting of 
recollected unkindness to the dull bruising ache of anticipated 
ill. A gargon is sweeping out the salon, for the hour is not much 
yet beyond eight, so Jim goes into the dreary little dining-room, 
where two places are laid with coffee-cups and rolls. Only two. 
And, though he knows that nothing short of a miracle could have 
already restored Amelia so completely as to enable her to come 
down to breakfast, yet the ocular demonstration of the fact that 
her place is and will be empty strikes a chill to his boding heart. 
He is presently joined by Cecilia, whose carelessly-dressed hair, 
heavy eyelids, and tired puffy face, sufficiently show that not to 
her, any more than to himself, has night brought 


“Sweet child sleep, the filmy-eyed.” 


“How fresh and cool you are!” she cries, with an almost 
reproachful intonation. “Do not look at me!”—covering her 
face with her hot hands—*I am not fit to be seen; but what 
does that matter? What do I care?”—beginning to cry—* Oh, 
she is so bad! We have spent such a dreadful night! As I tell 
you, [ am a shocking sick-nurse; I never know what to do; I 
lose my head completely ; and she has been so odd—she has been 
talking such gibberish !” 

“ Delirious ?” 

“Yes, I suppose that is what you would call it. I never saw 
anybody delirious before, so I do not know. I have seen Sybilla 
in hysterics, but I never believed that they were real—I always 
thought that a bucket of water would bring her round.” 

As a general rule, Jim may be counted upon for cordial co- 
operation in any hit directed against Sybilla, but now he is too 
spiritless even to notice it. 
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“T was so frightened,” continues Cecilia; “it is not cheerful 
being all alone at the dead of night with a person talking such 
nonsense as she was. Amelia, of all people, to talk nonsense! I 
could not quite make out what it was about, but it seemed to 
have more or less reference to you. She was begging you to 
forgive her for something she had done, as far as I could gather ; 
some treat she had prepared for you, and that you had not liked. 
Have you the least idea what she could have meant ?” 

He has every idea; but it would seem profanation to explain 
that her poor wandering brain is still distressedly labouring with 
the abortive project she had so happily framed for his enjoyment. 

“She is quieter now. Sybilla’s maid is with her; Sybilla 
really has not behaved badly—for her. She let her maid look in 
several times during the night; but still, for the most part I was 
alone with her! Oh,I do trust ”—shuddering—“ that I may 
never again have to be alone at night with a person who is not 
right in her head!” 

This aspiration on the part of the youngest Miss Wilson is, for 
the present occasion, at least, likely to be gratified; for, by the 
time that another night settles down on Florence, Amelia’s illness 
has been declared by Dr. Coldstream to have every symptom of 
developing into the malarious Florentine fever, which not un- 
frequently lays low the chilled or over-fatigued, or generally 
imprudent foreign visitor to that little Eden. Amelia has 
Florentine fever ; and the verification of this fact is followed by 
all the paraphernalia of serious sickness—night and day nurses, 
disinfectants, physic phials. 

The announcement of her being attacked by a definite and 
recognised disease brings at first a sort of relief to Burgoyne’s 
mind, which, under Cecilia’s frightened and frightening word- 
pictures, had been beset by terrors great in proportion to their 
vagueness. Now that Amelia is confessedly sick of a fever, there 
is nothing abnormal in her being “odd,” and “stupid,” and 
“wandering,” these being only the inevitable stages on a road 
which will—which must lead to ultimate recovery. His heart is 
heavy, yet scarcely so heavy as it had been upon his arrival in 
the morning, when, late in the afternoon—not sooner do the 
claims upon him of the disorganised and helpless family of his 
betrothed relax—he returns to the Minerva to look after Byng. 
Having had every reason to fear that he will not find him at the 
hotel, but will be obliged again to set off in pursuit of him 
through the streets and squares so repeatedly traversed last night, 
he is relieved to learn from the hotel servants that the young 
man is in his bedroom. He finds him there indeed; no longer 
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stretched in the blessed oblivion of deep sleep upon his bed, but 
sitting on a hard chair by the open window, his arms resting 
upon the back, and his face crushed down upon them. By no 
slightest movement does he show consciousness of his friend’s 
entrance. 

“T am afraid I have been a long time away,” says the latter 
kindly. 

“Have you?” answers Byng, his voice coming muffled through 
lips still buried in his own coat-sleeve. “Ido not know; I have 
done with time!” 

“T do not know how you have managed that,” rejoins Jim, stil 
indulgently, though a shade drily. ‘ Have you been here al 
day?” 

“T do not know where I have been. Yes,”—lifting his head— 
“T do; I have been to the Piazza d’Azeglio.” 

“Well ?” 

“They know where she is. They were packing her things; 
through the door I saw them tying the label on the box ; if I had 
tried I could have read the address on the label, but I did not. 
She had forbidden them to give it to me; in her telegram she 
had forbidden them to give it to anyone.” 


Cuapter XXIX. 


Jm refrains from saying how likely this culmination of his 
friend’s woes has appeared to him, since it would have been the 
height of the illogical for the Le Marchants to have put them- 
selves to extreme inconvenience in order to escape from a person 
to whom they immediately afterwards gave the power of following 
them. He refrains from saying it, because he knows of how very 
little consoling power the “told you so” philosophy is possessed. 

“ And what will you do now?” 

“Do! What is there todo? What does a man do when he is 
shot through the heart ?” 

“T believe that in point of fact he jumps his own height in 
the air. I know that a buffalo does,” replies Burgoyne, with a 
matter-of-fact dryness, which proceeds less from want of sympathy, 
than from an honest belief that it is the best and kindest method 
of dealing with Byng’s heroics. 

“ Shot through the heart!” murmurs the latter, repeating his 
own phrase as if he found a dismal pleasure in it. “I had 
always been told that it was a painless death ; I now know to the 
contrary.” 


2H 2 
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“Shall you stay here? There is no longer any use in your 
staying here.” 
“There is no longer any use in my doing anything, or leaving 
anything undone. 
‘There’s nothing in this world can make me joy, 
Life is as tedious as a twice-told tale, 
Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man.’” 


So saying, he replaces his head upon his arms, and his arms 
upon the chair-rail, with the air of one who, upon mature 
consideration, has decided to maintain that attitude for the 
remainder of his life. 

* * * * * 

A week has passed ; a week upon which Burgoyne looks back as 
upon a blur of wretchedness, with distinct points of pain sticking 
up here and there out of it. It is a blur; for it is a time-space, 
without the usual limitations and divisions of time; a week, not 
cut up into orderly lengths of day and night, but in which each 
has puzzlingly run into and overlapped each. There have been 
nights when he has not been in bed at all, and there have been 
days when he has slept heavily at unaccustomed hours. He has 
not dined at any particular time; he has shared forlorn break- 
fasts, dotted about the morning as the less or more anxiety about 
Amelia dictated, with the Wilsons. He has drunk more tea than 
he ever did in his life before, and the result of this whole condition 
of things is, that he cannot for the life of him tell whether the 
day of the week is Wednesday, or Thursday, or Friday, and that 
he has lost all sense of proportion. He has not the least idea 
whether the dreadful moments when he stood on the landing 
outside Amelia’s door, and heard her heart-rendingly beg him not 
to go away from her for quite so long, to be a little gladder to 
see her when he came back; or again affectingly assure him that 
she can do quite well, be quite cheerful without him, whether, I 
say, those dreadful moments were really only moments, or 
stretched into hours. 

Besides the agony of remorse that the impotent listening to 
those pathetic prayers and unselfish assurances cause him, he 
suffers too from another agony of shame, that the father and 
sister, standing, like himself, with ears stretched at that shut 
door, should be let into the long secret of his cruelty and coldness, 
that secret, which for eight years she has so gallantly been 
hiding. It is an inexpressible relief to him that at least the 
old man’s thickened hearing admits but ’very imperfectly his 
daughter’s rapid utterances. 

“Poor soul! I cannot quite make out what it is all about,” he 
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says, with his hand to his ear; “but I catch your name over and 
ever again, Jim ; I suppose it is all about you.” 

Cecilia, however, naturally hears as well as he himself does, and 
apparently pitying the drawn misery of his face, whispers to him 
comfortingly— 

“ You must not mind, you know it is all nonsense. She talks 
very differently when she is well.” 

The Wilson family have never hitherto shown any very marked 
affection for Burgoyne, but now it seems as if they could hardly 
bear him out of their sight. They cling to him, not because he 
is he—Jim makes himself no illusion on that head—but because 
they have got into such a habit of leaning, that it is no longer 
possible to them to stand upright. He had never realised till 
now how helpless they are. He had known that Amelia was the 
pivot upon which the whole family turned; but he had not 
brought home to himself how utterly the machine fell to pieces 
when that pivot was withdrawn. 

In the course of the past week each member of the family has 
confided to him separately how far more she or he misses Amelia, 
than can be possible to either of the others. Upon this head 
Sybilla’s lamentations are the loudest and most frequent. She 
had at first refused to admit that there was anything at all the 
matter with her sister, but has now fallen into the no less trying 
opposite extreme of refusing to allow that there is any possibility 
of her recovery, talking of her as if she were almost beyond the 
reach of human aid. Sybilla’s grief for her sister is perfectly 
genuine ; none the less so that it is complicated by irritation at 
her own deposition from her post of first invalid, at having been 
compelled to confess the existence in the bosom of her own family 
ofa traitor, with an indisputably higher temperature and more 
wavering pulse than she, 

“Tt is ridiculous to suppose that a person in such rude heaith 
as Cecilia can miss her as I do,” she says querulously; “I was 
always her first object, she always knew by instinct when i was 
more suffering than usual; who cares now”—breaking into a 
deluge of self-compassionating tears—“ whether I am suffering 
or not?” 

Then, when next he happens to be alone with Cecilia, it is her 
turn to assert her right to a superiority of woe; a superiority 
claimed with still more emphasis the next half hour by the father. 
With a patience which would have surprised those persons who had 
seen him only in his former relations with the family of his betrothed 
he tries to soothe the sorrow of each—even that of Sybilla—in 
turn; but to his own heart he says that not one of their griefs is 
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worthy to be weighed in the balance with his. In the case of 
none of theirs is the woof crossed by the hideous warp of self- 
reproach that is woven inextricably into his. They have worked 
her to death, they have torn her to pieces by their conflicting 
claims ; their love has been exacting, selfish, inconsiderate ; but at 
least it has been love; they have prized her at almost her full 
worth while they had her. For him it has been reserved, as for 
the base Judean to 
“Throw a pearl away 
Richer than all his tribe.” 

In the intervals—neither long nor many—between his minis- 
trations at the Anglo-Américain, Burgoyne hurries back to the 
Minerva to see that Byng has not blown his brains out. In the 
present state of mind of that young gentleman this catastrophe 
does not appear to be among the least likely ones. He has refused 
to leave Florence, always answering the suggestion with the same 
question, “ Where else should I go?” and if pressed, adding 
invariably in the same words as those employed by him on the 
first day of his loss, when his friend had urged the advisability 
of his removing his countenance from the beaded stool—* Where 
shall I find such recent and authentic traces of her as here ?” 

He passes his time either on the Lung Arno, staring at the 
water, or stretched face downwards upon his bed. He walks 
about the town most of the night, and Jim suspects him of 
beginning to take chloral. Occasionally he rouses up into a 
quick and almost passionate sympathy with his friend’s trouble, 
asking for nothing better than to be sent on any errand, however 
trivial, or however tiresome, in Amelia’s behalf. But no sooner 
have the immediate effects of the appeal to his kind-heartedness 
died away, than he sinks back into his lethargy, and Jim is at 
once too much occupied and too miserable to use any very strenuous 
endeavours to shake him out of it. But yet the consciousness of 
the tacit engagement, under which he lies to the young man’s 
mother, to look after him, coupled with the absolute impossibility, 
under his present circumstances, of fulfilling that engagement, 
and his uneasiness as to what new form the insanity of Byng’s 
grief may take on, from day to day, add very perceptibly to the 
weight of his own already sufficiently ponderous burden. 

It is the ninth day since Amelia fell sick, that ninth day 
which, in maladies such as hers, is, or is at least reckoned to be, 
the crisis and turning-point of the disease. Jim has been up all 
night, and has just rushed back to the Minerva, for the double 
purpose of taking a bath, and of casting an uneasy eye upon his 
charge. He finds the latter not in his room, but leaning over the 
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little spiky baleony, out of his window, hanging over it so far, 
and so absorbedly, that he does not hear his friend’s approach, 
and starts violently when Jim lays a hand on his shoulder. 

“ What are you looking at?” 

“T? oh—nothing particular! What should I be looking at? 
What is there to look to? I was only—only—wondering as a 
mere matter of curiosity, how many feet it is from here to the 
pavement? Sixteen? eighteen? twenty?” 

Jim’s only answer is to look at him sadly and sternly ; then he 
says coldly : 

“TI do not recommend it; it would be a clumsy way of doing 
it.” 

“What matter how clumsy the way, so that one attains the 
end?” asks Byng extravagantly, throwing off even the thin 
pretence he had at first assumed; “who cares how bad the road 
is, so that it leads him to the goal? 


‘Oh, amiable lovely death! 
Thou odoriferous stench, sound rottenness!’” 


Jim shudders. Death has been so near to him for the last nine 
days, that the terrific realism of Constance’s apostrophe seems to 
be almost more than he can bear. 

“Tt is silliness to live when to live is a torment, and then, have 
we a prescription to die, when death is our physician! ” continues 
Byng loudly and wildly, clasping his hands above his head, and 
apparently perfectly indifferent as to whether the other inmates 
of the hotel, or passers-by on the piazza, overhear him. 

“If you stay here much longer you will spare yourself the 
trouble of putting an end to your existence,” replies Jim, 
glancing at the other’s head, exposed hatless to the scorch of the 
Tuscan sun, “for you will certainly get a sunstroke.” 

So saying, he takes him quietly, yet decidedly, by the arm, and 
leads him within the room. Either his mattter-of-fact manner, 
or the sight of his face, upon which, well-seasoned as it is, vigil 
and sorrow have begun to write their unavoidable marks, brings 
the young madman back to some measure of sense and self- 
control. 

“T had no fixed intention,” he says apologetically, still looking 
white and wild ; “ you must not think I meant anything, but, even 
if I had—do you know—have you ever happened to read anything 
about the statistics of suicide? Do you know what an increasing 
number of people every year find life intolerable ? ” 

“T know that you are fast making my life intolerable,” answers 
Jim, fixing his tired, sleepless eyes with melancholy severity upon 
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his companion. “ Amelia is—you areas well aware of it as lam— 
probably dying, and yet even now, thanks to you, into my 
thoughts of her is continually pushing the fear that I may have 
to tell your mother that you have had the colossal selfishness to 
rush out of the world, because, for the first time in your pampered 
life, the toy you cried for has not been put into your hand.” 

Burgoyne’s hopes have not been high, as to any salutary result 
of his own philippic while uttering it. But our words, sometimes, 
to our surprise, turn from wooden swords to steel daggers in our 
hands. Fora moment Byng stands as if stunned; then he breaks 
into a tornado of sobs and tears, such tears as have often before 
angered his friend, but which now he welcomes the sight of, as 
perhaps precursors of a saner mood. 

“Oh, my dear old chap!” he cries, catching at Jim’s un- 
responsive hand, and wringingsit hard, “she is not dying really ? 
You do not mean it? You are only saying it to frighten me? 
Oh! dear, kind Amelia. Not dying? not dying?” 

“T do not know: to-day is the turning-point, they say; even 
now it may have come.” 

“ And why are not you with her? Why do not you go back to 
her?” cries Byng, in a broken voice of passionate excitement, the 
tears still racing down his face. 

“ And leave you to go tomfooling out there again?” asks Jim, 
with a nod of his head towards the balcony, seen from where they 
stand, grilling in the midday blaze. 

The verb employed, if closely looked into, bears a ludicrous 
disproportion to the intended action indicated, but neither of the 
men see anything ridiculous in it. 

“T will not!” cries Byng, in eager asseveration, “I give you 
my word of honour I will not ; if you do not believe me, take me 
with you! Keep me with you all day! Do you think that I, 
too, do not want to know how Amelia is? Do you think that I 
am indifferent as to whether she lives or dies? Poor, good 
Amelia! When I think of that drive to Vallombrosa, only ten 
days ago! They two sitting side by side, so happy, laughing and 
making friends with each other!” 

He covers his face with his hands, and through them the 
scalding drops trickle; but only fora moment. In the next, he 
has dashed them away, and is moving restlessly about the room, 
looking for his hat. 

“Let us go this instant,” he says urgently; “my poor old man, 
do you think I would willingly add a feather weight to your 
burden? I should never forgive myself if I kept you a second 
longer from her at such a time ; let us go at once.” 
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Burgoyne complies; but under pretext of making some change 
in his dress, escapes from his friend, for just the few minutes 
necessary to write and despatch a telegram to the young man’s 
mother. It runs thus: 

“No cause for alarm, but come at once. He is perfectly well, 
but needs you.” 

If, as is to be hoped, Mrs. Byng is still in London, reaping the 
succession of the old relative, whose death-bed she had quitted 
Florence to attend, his message will bring her hither within forty- 
eight hours, and the burden of responsibility, now grown so insup- 
portable, will be shifted from his shoulders. Until those forty-eight 
hours have elapsed, he must not again let Byng out of his sight. 

The day rolls by, the critical ninth day rolls by on its torrid 
wheels to eventide, and when that eventide comes, it finds Cecilia 
Wilson running down from Amelia’s room, to give the last news 
of her to the three men and one woman waiting below. 

“T think he seems quite satisfied,” she says, in answer to the 
silent hungry looks of question addressed to her, and alluding 
to the doctor, who is still with the patient; “the strength is 
maintained ; the temperature lower.” What a dreadful parrot- 
sound the two phrases, so familiar to us all in the newspaper 
bulletins of distinguished men on their death-beds, have, during 
the last week, assumed in Burgoyne’s ears. “ You can speak to 
him yourself when he comes down, of course, Jim; but I am sure 
he is satisfied.” 

“She is better !—she is saved!” cries Byng, rushing forward 
and snatching both Cecilia’s hands—“do you say that she is 
really saved ?” 

“Qh, are you here still, Mr. Byng? how very kind of you!” 
replies Cecilia, a tinge of colour rushing over her mealy face— 
that face, ten days ago, clothed in so many roses—“ well, I am 
afraid he does not go quite so far as that, but he says it is as 


much as we can expect, and even J can see that she is not nearly 
so restless.” 


“ Thank God !—thank God!” 

In the ardour of his thanksgiving he presses her hands closer, 
instead of dropping them, a fact of which he is entirely unaware, 
but so is not she, and who knows, even at that serious moment 
what tiny genial hope may slide into her plump heart. 

Again this night Burgoyne does not go to bed, from a 
superstitious fear that if he does, if he seems to take for granted 
an improvement, that very taking for granted may annul it—may 
bring on a relapse. But when the next morning finds no such 
backsliding to have taken place, when each hour through the 
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cheerfully broadening day brings falling fever and steadying 
pulse, then indeed he cautiously opens the door of his heart to let 
a tiny rose-pinioned hope creep in—then at last, on the third 
night, he stretches his tired limbs in deep slumber upon his bed. 

He has received a brief telegram from Mrs. Byng to announce her 
arrival as fast as boat and train can bring her; and seven o'clock 
on Saturday morning—he having sent his despatch to her on the 
previous Wednesday—finds him pacing the platform of the 
railway station, awaiting the incoming of the morning express 
from Turin. He is pacing it alone, for he has thought it best not 
to reveal to her son the fact of her expected return, not being at 
all sure in what spirit he will receive it, nor whether indeed the 
news of it might not even drive him, in his present unsound 
state of mind, to fly from the place at her approach. 

The morning air, in its early clear coolness, blows sweet here, 
under the station-roof, unconquered even by engine smoke, and 
on Jim’s face as he walks up and down—careworn as it still is— 
there comes, now and again, a half-born smile. He is never one 
to hope very easily, but surely now—now that yet another night 
has been prosperously tided over, there can, even to him, seem no 
reasonable ground for doubt that Amelia has turned the corner. 
Amelia, with the corner turned—Byng, in five minutes wholly off 
his hands! The only wonder is, that the small smile never comes 
quite to the birth. 

The train is punctual, and, almost at its due moment draws up 
in dusty length at the platform. Its passengers are comparatively 
few; for at this latening season most of the English are winging 
home to their rooky woods; and he has no difficulty in at once 
discovering among them the tall smart figure—smart even after 
forty-eight hours of the unluxurious luxury of a Wagon-Lit—of the 
lady he is awaiting. As he gives her his hand to help her down 
the high step, the admiring thought crosses his mind of what a 
large quantity of fatigue, dust, and uneasiness of mind a radically 
good-looking Englishwoman, in radically good clothes, can 
undergo without seeming much the worse for them. Before 
her neat narrow foot has touched the pavement, a brace of eager 
questions shoots out of her mouth. 

“Am Tin time? AmI too late?” 

“In time for what? Too late for what ?” 

“Has he—has he done anything—anything irrevocable? Is 
he—is he? I suppose that horrid woman has got hold of him? 
I suppose that is why you sent for me!” 

By this time she is safely landed at his side, which is possibly 
the reason why he at once lets fall her hand. 
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“T am not aware that there is any ‘horrid woman’ in the 
case.” 

“Oh, what does it matter what I call her?” cries the mother, 
fast becoming frantic at the delay in answering her passionate 
questions. ‘I will call her what you please; you know perfectly 
whom I mean; she has got hold of him, I suppose. I always 
knew she would! Did not I tell you so? but is it too late? is 
there no way of getting him off?” 

Now that Burgoyne has a nearer view of Mrs. Byng, he sees 
that she has a more fagged and travel-worn air than he had at 
- first supposed, and her dusty eyes are fastened upon him with 
such a hunger of interrogation, that, angered and jarred as he is 
by her tone, he has not the heart any longer to keep her in 
suspense. 

“Tf you are alluding to Miss Le Marchant, I may as well tell 
you at once that she has left Florence.” 

“Left Florence! Do you mean to say that she has run away 
with some one else?” 

She puts the question in all good faith, her lively imagination 
having easily made the not very wide jump from the fact already 
established in her own mind of Elizabeth being an adventuress, to 
the not much more difficult one to swallow, of her having 
devoured another jils de famille, as well as Mrs. Byng’s own. 

For a moment, Burgoyne turns away, voice and countenance 
alike beyond his control. He has by no means perfectly recovered 
either, when he answers— 

“ Yes, with some one else—she has reached the pitch of turpi- 
tude of leaving Florence with her mother.” 

“She is gone?” cries Mrs. Byng, with an accent of the highest 
relief and joy; “ gone away altogether, do you mean ?—oh, thank 
God!”—then, with a sudden lapse into affright, she adds 
rapidly—“ and he is gone after her ?—he is not here?” 

“No, he is here.” 

“Then why has not he come to meet me? ”—suspiciously. 

“ He did not know you were expected.” 

“ You did not tell him ?” 

“No.” 

“Why did not you tell him ?” 

“T did not know how he would take it.” 

“Do you mean to say ”—falling from her former rapidity of 
utterance to a dismayed incredulous slowness—“ that he will not 
be glad to see me ?—that Willy will not be glad to see me?” 

“T mean to say that I am afraid you will not find him very 
much in sympathy with you; I do not think he will find it easy 
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to hear you speak of Miss Le Marchant in the terms, and make 
the implication about her, that you did just now,” replies Jim, 
avenging, by this sentence the wrongs done to Elizabeth, and 
doing it so well, that a moment later a feeling of compunction 
comes over him at the success of his own attempt at retributive 
justice. 

Mrs. Byng turns pale. 

“Then she has got hold of him?” she says under her breath. 

“Got hold of him?” repeats Jim, bis ire aroused again, no 
sooner than allayed by this mode of expression; “ you certainly 
have the most extraordinary way of misconceiving the situation! 
Got hold of him? when she had to leave Florence at a moment’s 
notice to escape nis importunities ! ” 

But at this, Mr. Burgoyne’s auditor looks so hopelessly 
bewildered that he thinks it the simplest plan at once, in the 
fewest possible words, to put her in possession of the tale of her 
son’s achievements and disasters. He does this, partly to stem 
the torrent of her questions, the form that they have hitherto 
taken producing in him a feeling of frenzied indignation, which 
he doubts his own power much longer to conceal—partly in order 
to set Elizabeth’s conduct with the least possible delay in its 
true light before her. Surely, when she has been told of her 
magnanimous renunciation, she will do her justice, will cease to 
load her with those hard names and insulting assertions that have 
made him grind his own teeth to listen to. But in this expecta- 
tion he soon finds that he is mistaken. The wrath of Mrs. 
Byng against Elizabeth for having ‘drawn in” her son, as she 
persists in stating the case, is surpassed only by indignation at 
her insolence in having “thrown him over.” As to the genuine- 
ness of this last action she expresses, it is true, the most complete 
incredulity. 

“It was only to enhance her own value. Do you suppose that 
she expected him to take her at her word? She thought, of 
course, that he would follow her—that he would employ detectives; 
—it is a proof ”—with an angry laugh—“ that he cannot be quite 
so bad as you make him out, that he has not done so.” 

“T would not put it into his head if I were you,” replies Jim, 
with an anger no less real, and a merriment no less spurious 
than her own. 

By this time they have reached the hotel; and Jim, having 
helped his companion out of the fiacre, shows symptoms of leaving 
her. 

“Will not you stay to breakfast with me?” she asks, a little 
aghast at this unexpected mancuvre; “I cannot make my 
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toilette till the luggage arrives; and I suppose that he ”—her 
eyes wandering wistfully over the hotel front till they rest on her 
son’s closed persiennes—“ that he is not up yet; it would be a 
sin to wake him ; do stay with me.” 

“T am afraid I cannot.” 

“Why cannot you?”—with an impatient but friendly little 
mocking imitation of his tone. “You are not”—with a 
conciliatory smile—“ angry with an old hen for standing up for 
her one chick?” 

Jim smiles too. 

“T do not think that the old hen need have clucked quite so 
loudly ; but that is not why I am leaving her ; I must go.” 

“Where must you go?” 

“To the Anglo-Américain.” 

She lifts her eyebrows. 

“At this hour ?—you forget how early it is. Well, Amelia 
has got you into good training; but I can assure you that you 
will still find her in bed.” 

He sighs. 

“T am afraid that there is not much doubt of that.” 

“ What do you mean?—she is not ill, surely ?”—in a tone of 
lively surprise—‘“ Amelia ill ?—impossible ! ” 

He looks at her with an irrational stupefaction. It appears to 
him now, in the distortion of all objects that the last fortnight 
has brought, as if Amelia’s illness had spread over the whole of 
his life, as if there had never been a time when she had not been 
ill, and yet of this event, immense as it seems to him in its dura- 
tion, the woman before him has obviously never heard. When he 
comes to think of it, how should she? In point of fact it is 
not a fortnight since Miss Wilson fell sick, and during that fort- 
night he himself has not written her a line, neither, he is equally 
sure, has her son. 

“T am evidently very much behind the time,” she says, noting 
the, to her, unintelligible astonishment in his face; “but you 
must remember that I have been kept completely in the dark— 
has she been ill ?” 

In answer he tells her, with as much brevity and compression 
as he had employed in the tale of Elizabeth’s disappearance, that 
of Amelia’s illness, often interrupted by her expressions of 
sympathy. At the end she says: 

“Tam so thankful I did not hear till she was getting better 
It would have made me so wretched to be such a long way 
off!” 

Her adoption of his trouble as her own, an adoption whose 
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sincerity is confirmed by her impulsive seizure of his hand, and 
the feeling look in her handsome eyes make him forgive the 
exaggeration of her statement, and go some way towards re- 
placing her in that position in his esteem which her diatribes 
against Elizabeth had gone near to making her forfeit. 

“But it will be all right now,” continues she sanguinely ; 
“there will be nothing to do but to build up her strength again, 
and she is young—at least”—as the reminiscence of Amelia’s 
unyouthful appearance evidently flashes across her mind; of that 
prematurely middle-aged look which an unequal fortune gives to 
some plain women—“at least young enough for all practical 
purposes.” 

Whether it be due to the possession of this modified form of 
juvenility, to an excellent constitution, or to what other reason, 
certain it is that the next two days go by without any diminution, 
rather with a sensible and steady increase, in Miss Wilson’s 
favourable symptoms, and, on the afternoon of the latter of these 
days, Cecilia, in rather impatient answer to Jim’s long daily 
string of questions about her, says : 

“You could judge much better if you saw her yourself. I do 
not see why you should not see her to-morrow for a minute; that 
is to say, if you would promise not to talk or ask her any 
questions.” 

“But would it be safe?” inquires he, with a tremble in his 
voice. He desires passionately to see her; until he does he will 
never believe that she is really going to live; he has a hunger to 
assure himself that no terrible metamorphosis has passed over her 
in these nightmare days ; and yet, coupled with that hunger, is a 
deep dread, which translates itself into his next halting words. 

“Shall I be—shall I be very much shocked? is she—is she 
very much changed ? ” 

“She does look pretty bad,” replies Cecilia half sadly, yet with 
the sub-lying cheerfulness of assured hope; “ for one thing, she is 
so wasted. I suppose that that is what makes her look so much 
older; but then you know Amelia never did look young.” 

It is the second time within two days that the fact of his 
betrothed’s maturity has been impressed upon him, and formerly it 
would have caused him a pang; but now, of what moment is it to 
him that she looks a hundred, if only she is living, and going to 
live ? 

“Has she—has she asked after me?” 

“We do not allow her to speak, but if any one mentions your 
name there comes a sort of smile over her face, such a ridiculous- 
sized face as it is now!” 
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The tears have come into Cecilia’s large stupid eyes, and Jim 
himself is, with regard to her, in the position of the great 


Plantagenet, when he heard the lovely tale of York and Suffolk’s 
high death. 


“T blame you not; 
For hearing this, I must perforce compound 
With mistful eyes; or they will issue too!”’ 


As he walks away he is filled with a solemn joy, one of those 
deep serious gladnesses with which not the stranger, no, nor 
even the close friend or loving kinsman intermeddleth. He is 
under an engagement to meet Mrs. Byng at a certain hour, but 
although that hour has already come and passed, he feels that he 
cannot face all her sincere congratulations without some prepara- 
tory toning down of his mood. 

The streets, with their gay va-et-vient, their cracking whips 
and shouting drivers, seem all too secular and every-day to match 
the profundity of his reverent thankfulness. He takes it with 
him into the great cool church that stands so nigh at hand to his 
hotel, Santa Maria Novella. The doors fall behind him noise- 
lessly as he enters, shutting out the fiery hot piazza, and the 
garish noises of the world. In the great dim interior, cold and 
tranquil, there is the usual sprinkling of tourists peering up at 
its soaring columns, trying to read themselves, out of their 
guide books, into a proper admiration for Cimabue’s large-faced 
Virgin and ugly Bambino, folded, with all its gold and sombre 
colours, in the dignity of its twice two centuries of gloom. There 
are the usual three or four blue-trousered soldiers strolling 
leisurely about, there is a curly-tailed little dog trotting hither 
and thither unforbidden, ringing his bell, and there are the 
invariable tanned peasant women kneeling at the side altars. He 
does not belong to the ancient church, but to-day he kneels beside 
them, and the tears he had hastened away to hide from Cecilia, 
come back to make yet dimmer to his view the details of the dim 
altar-pieces behind the tall candles. His eye, as he rises to his 
feet again, falls on the contadina nearest him. What is she 
praying for? In the expansion of his own deep joy, he longs to 
tell her how much he hopes that, whatever it is, she will obtain 
it. It is not the contadina who, standing a little behind, joins 
him as he turns away from the altar. 

“T saw you go into the church,” says Mrs. Byng, her smile 
growing somewhat diffident as she sees the solemnity of his face, 
“so I thought I would follow you; do you mind? shall I go 
away ?” 


He would, of the two, have preferred that she had not followed 
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him, that he had been given five more minutes to himself; but he 
naturally does not say so. 

“Since we are here, shall we go into the cloisters?” and he 
assents. 

A small Dominican monk, with a smile and a bunch of keys, is 
opening a door to some strangers, prowling like our friends about 
the church. The latter follow, the little monk enveloping them 
too in his civil smile. Down some steps into the great cloister, 
under whose arches pale frescoes cover the ancient walls—where 
in Florence are there not frescoes ?—and the hands that painted 
them seem all to have wielded their brushes in that astounding 
fifteenth century, which was to Florence’s life what May is to 
Italy’s year. For some moments they stand silent, side by side, 
perhaps picking out familiar scenes from among the sweet faded 
groups—a slim Rebecca listening to Eleazar’s tale, and looking 
maiden pleasure at his gifts; a shivering Adam and Eve chased out 
of Paradise; an Adam and Eve dismally digging and stitching 
respectively ; Old Testament stories that time has blurred, that 
weather—even in this dry air—has rubbed out and bedimmed, 
and that yet, in many cases, still tell their curious faint tale 
decipherably. 

‘“‘ Good news this evening, I hope?” says Mrs. Byng presently, 
growing a little tired of her companion’s taciturnity; being 
indeed always one of those persons who are of opinion that the 
gold of which silence is said to be made has a good deal of alloy 
in it. 

“T am to see her to-morrow.” 

He speaks almost under his breath, either because he has no 
great confidence in his voice, if he employ a higher key, or 
because there seems to him a certain sanctity in this promised 
meeting on the kindly hither side of the grave which has so lately 
yawned. 

Mrs. Byng is much too old and intimate a friend of Jim’s not 
to have been pretty well aware of the state of his feelings during 
the past eight years, though certainly not through any 
communication from him. So it is, perhaps, scarcely to be 
wondered at that she presently says, in a tone tinged with 
admiring surprise— 

“ How fond you are of her!” 

He receives the remark in a jarred silence, his eye resting on 
the square of neglected graves in the middle of the cloister, how 
unlike our turfy quads and lawns. A common-place nine- 
teenth century photographer, with his vulgar camera planted on 
the time-worn stones, is evidently trying to persuade the little 
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monk to pose for his picture. The gentle-looking Fra laughs, 
and draws up his cowl, then lowers it again, folding his arms, and 
trying various postures. 

“You are so much fonder of her than you were! ” 

This speech—though such is certainly far from the good- 
natured speaker’s intention—stings Burgoyne like a whip-lash. 

“JT was always fond of her—I always thought her the very 
best woman in the world ; you know! ”—with an accent of almost 
anguished appeal—“ that I always thought her the very best 
woman in the world.” 

“Oh, yes; of course, I know you did,” replies she, astonished 
and concerned at the evident and extreme distress of his tone. 
“That is not quite the same thing as being fond of her, is it? 
But ’—with a laugh that is at once uneasy and reassuring— 
“what does that matter now? Now your fondness for her is as 
indisputable as Tilburina’s madness; and, for my part, I always 
think people get on quite as well, if not better, afterwards, if they 
do not begin quite so volcanically.” 

But her light and well-meant words fail to remove the 
painful impression from her hearer’s mind. Has she, during all 
these years, been crediting him with a wish for Amelia’s death, 
that she should be so much astonished at his thankfulness for her 
being given back to him? 

“T believe that this illness is the best thing that could have 
happened to you both,” continues Mrs. Byng, feeling un- 
comfortably that she has not been happy in her choice of a topic, 
and yet unable to leave it alone. “It will have drawn you so 
much together: in fact”—again laughing nervously—“1I think 
we are all looking up. As I told you, after the first shock, 
Willy really was rather glad to see me; and you would not 
believe how discreetly I handle the burning subject—yes, every- 


thing is on the mend, and we are all going to have a lovely time, 
as the Yankees say !” 


CHarTer XXX. 


“The world’s a city full of straying streets, 
And Death the Market-Place where each one meets.” 


THE words are scarcely out of Mrs. Byng’s mouth before she 
adds, in a changed key, and with an altered direction of the 
eyes— 

“Ts this person looking for you? He seems to be coming 
straight towards us.” 
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Jim turns his head at her speech, and at once recognises in the 
figure hastening towards them, the porter of the Anglo-Américain 
hotel. The man looks strangely, and carries a slip of paper, 
unfolded and open, in his hand. 

Tn a second Jim has sprung to his side, has snatched the paper, 
and is staring at its contents. They are hardly legible, scrawled 
tremblingly with a pencil, and for a moment he cannot make 
them out. Then, as he looks, in one horrible flash their import 
has sprung into his eyes and brain. 

“She is gone; come to us!” 

Mrs. Byng is reading too, over his shoulder. 

In going over the scene in memory afterwards, he believes that 
she gives a sort of scream, and says, “Oh, what does it mean? 
it is not true!” But at the time he hears, he knows nothing. 

He is out of the church; he is in the fiacre waiting at the 
door: he is tearing through the streets, with the hot summer air 
flowing in a quick current against his face. He thinks after- 
wards at what a pace the horse must have been going, and how 
the poor jade must have been lashed to keep it up to that u-eless 
speed. At the time he thinks nothing, he feels nothing. He 
rushes through the court of the hotel, rushes through what seem 
to be people; he thinks afterwards that they must have been 


waiters and chambermaids, and that there comes a sort of 


compassionate murmur from them as he passed. He is up the 
stairs, the three flights; as he tears up, three steps at a time, 
there comes across his numbed intelligence a flash of wonder why 
they always give Amelia the worst room. He is at that door, 
outside which he has spent so many hours of breathless listening ; 
he need no longer stay outside it now. It is open, inviting him 
in. He is across that, as yet, unpassed threshold, that threshold 
over which he was to have stepped in careful, soft-footed joy 
to-morrow. He has pushed through the people—why must there 
be people everywhere ?—of whom the room seems full], un- 
necessarily full; he is at the bedside. Across the foot a figure 
seems thrown—he learns afterwards that that is Sybilla. Another 
figure is prostrate on the floor, heaving, in dreadful dry sobs ; 
that is Cecilia. A third is standing upright and tearless, looking 
down upon what, an hour ago, was his most patient daughter. 
They have let her alone now—have ceased to tease her. They no 
longer hold a looking-glass to her pale mouth, or beat her tired 
feet, or pour useless cordials between her lips. They have ceased 
to ery out upon her name, having realised that she is much too 
far away to hear them. Neither does he cry out. He just goes 
and stands by the father, and takes his thin old hand in his; and 
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together they gaze on that poor temple, out of which the spirit 
that was so much too lovely for it, has fleeted. Later on, they 
tell him how it came about; later on, when they are all sitting 
huddled in the little dark salon. Cecilia is the spokeswoman, and 
Sybilla puts in sobbing corrections now and again. 

“She was sitting up the moment before ; the nurse was holding 
her propped up—she said she was so tired of lying. She had 
been quite laughing, the nurse said.” 

“ Almost laughing,” corrects Sybilla, who has forgotten to lie 
down upon her sofa, and is sitting on a hard chair like any one 
else. 

“Quite laughing,” continues Cecilia, “at her own arm for 
being so thin. She had pushed up her sleeve to look at it, and 
had said something—something quite funny, only the nurse 
could not remember the exact words—and then, all in a minute, 
she called out, in quite an altered voice, ‘The salts! Quick! 
Quick!’ and her head just fell back, and she was gone!” 

“And she had not bid one of us good-bye!” cries Sybilla, 
breaking into a loud wail. 

There comes a dreadful and incongruous flash of that ridiculous, 
which is the underlining to all our tragedies, across Jim’s mind 
at this last lament. The going, “taking no farewell,” naturally 
seems to Sybilla the most terrible feature in the whole case, to 
her who has so repeatedly taken heart-rending last farewells of 
her family. 

“Who would ever have thought that I should have survived 
her?” pursues Sybilla, still sobbing noisily, and without the least 
attempt at self-control. Cecilia, who is sitting with her head on 
her arms resting on the table, lifts her tear-blurred face and 
answers this apostrophe in a voice choked with weeping. 

“Jim always did; he always said that you would see us all 
out,” 

Again that dreadful impulse towards mirth assails Burgoyne. 
Is it possible that, at such an hour, he can feel a temptation to 
laugh out loud? But, later again, this horrible mood passes ; 
later, when they have all grown more composed, when their tears 
run more gently, when their voices are less suffocated, and they 
are telling each other little anecdotes of her, aiding each other’s 
memories to recall half-effaced traits of her homely kindness, of 
her noiseless self-denials, of her deep, still piety. 

They bring out her photographs, mourning over their being so 
few, and such old and long-ago ones. There are effigies by the 
dozen of Cecilia, and even touching presentments of Sybilla 
stretched in wasted grace upon her day-bed; but it had never 
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occurred to any one—least of all to Amelia herself—that there is 
any need for her image to be perpetuated. And now they are 
searching out, as treasures most precious, the scanty faded like~ 
nesses that exist of her, planning how they can be enlarged, and 
repeated, and daintily framed, and generally done homage and 
tender reverence to. 

Jim listens, occasionally putting in a low word or two, when 
appealed to to confirm or correct the details of some little story 
about her. But it seems to him as if his anguish only begins 
when the stream of their reminiscences turns into the channel of 
her love for him. 

“Oh, Jim, she was fond of you! We were none of us any- 
where, compared to you; she worshipped the ground you trod 
upon. We all knew—did not we, Sybilla ?—did not we, father ? 
—when you used to be away for so long, and wrote to her so 
seldom Oh, I know ”—hastily—“ that you were not to 
blame, that you were in out-of-the-way places, where there was no 
post, but there were sometimes long gaps between your letters ; 
and we always knew—did not we ?—when she had heard from 
you by her face, long before she spoke.” 

Next it is— 

“ How she fired up if any one said anything slighting of you, 
she never cared in the least if one abused herself; she always 
thought she quite deserved it; but if anybody dared to say the 
least disparaging thing of you”—it is pretty evident, though at 
the moment in his agony of preoccupation the idea does not occur 
to Jim that this has not been an uncommon occurrence—“ she 
was like a lioness at once.” 

“The saddest thing of all,” says Sybilla, taking up the 
antiphonal strain, ‘‘is that she should have died just as she was 
beginning to be so happy!” 

Just beginning tobe so happy! And he might have made her 
heavenly happy so easily, since she asked so little—for eight 
years. The groan he utters is low in proportion to the depth of 
the fountain whence it springs, and they do not hear it. If they 
did, they would in mercy stop, instead they go on. 

“Did you ever see anything so radiant as she was—that last 
fortnight ? She used to say that she was quite ashamed of being 
so much more fortunate than any one else, she seemed always 
trying to make up to us for not being so happy as she. Oh, 
she was happy that last fortnight!” 

This time he does not groan, he seems to himself to have 
passed into that zone of suffering which cannot be expressed or 
alleviated by the utterance of any sound. Perhaps, by-and-bye, 
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Cecilia dimly divines something, some faint shadow of what he is 
enduring ; for she begins with well-intentioned labour to try to 
assert lamely that Amelia had always been happy, well, fairly 
happy, as happy as most people. You could not expect, in this 
dreadful world, to be always in the best of spirits, but she had 
never complained. And, oh! that last fortnight she had been 
happy, it was a pleasure to'see! And, oh, what a comfort it must 
be now to Jim to think that it was all owing to him. 

She puts out her hand kindly to him as she speaks, and he 
takes it, and silently wrings it in acknowledgment of the 
endeavour—however clumsy—to lay balm upon that now 
ineradicable wound. 

He stays most of the night with them; and when at length, 
overcome with weariness and sorrow, they rise from their grief- 
stricken postures to go to bed, he kisses them all solemnly, even 
the old man. He has never kissed any of them before, except 
once or twice Cecilia on some return of his from the Antipodes, 


and because she seemed to expect it. 
* 


. * * * 


Three days later Burgoyne leaves Florence ; and, as his arrival 
in the City of Flowers had been motived by Amelia alive, so is his 
departure to companion her dead. 


END OF PART ONE, 
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Watteau—His Life and Work. 


We all know Watteau’s pictures. There may be no work of his 
in our National Gallery, but in spite of that this strange artist 
has impressed his memory and his times on most of the European 
nations. Many persons are quite ignorant of his story, they 
even hardly know that he was called “Le Peintre des fétes 
galantes,” but they know these same /étes from his pictures or 
by engravings from them. Some critics, if they belong to a 
certain section of high art, may talk slightingly of his talent, they 
may criticise his colouring, his figures, they may speak scornfully 
of his inventive powers and of his knowledge of anatomy; but 
throw mud at him as they may, Watteau cannot be completely 
hidden by it; he lives and will live among other artists who have 
achieved greater results and wider fame. To wrest fame from the 
grudging world, a man must have something specially his own, 
something which he can give to his fellow-creatures that no one 
else can offer, and Watteau had that something, and has given it to 
us. He has seized better than any other artist the fleeting grace 
which emanates from woman in her youth and beauty. He did 
not give us her soul—some will deny that any of those fairy women, 
full of grace and graceful beauty, had souls at all; they belong, 
say they, to the fétes galantes, they are the inhabitants of a 
frivolous, pleasure-loving world, or the puppets of the green room, 
and pegs for fancy dresses; even his landscapes, where these 
coquettes trip lightly or repose in delicious idleness with their 
lovers’ arms around them, yes, even these gardens are the result 
of fancy culture, of an age when landscape gardening was in its 
most corrupt stage, and when statues and fountains, clipped trees, 
and soft verdure, all had to be regulated and arranged to suit these 
same festive creatures, and not to increase the beauty of the world. 

There is nothing of the antique remaining in Watteau’s art. 
His modern Venus is draped, but looks infinitely less noble than 
her undraped prototype, nevertheless all the little folds of her silks 
and satins have their peculiar grace; her feet are made for lovers 
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to worship, even though they are enclosed in tiny shoes raised on 
high heels; her fan is wielded by hands that are carried with real 
pleasure to the lips of those courtiers in powder and embroidered 
vests, in satin coats and silk stockings, who please her so well as 
she turns her slender neck to look at them with the motion of a 
dove which coos softly to its mate. 

At first the whole paraphernalia of Watteau speaks of love and 
pleasure, of dancing and music, of mandolins and guitars, of sun- 
shine without rain, of laughter without tears, but then, suddenly 
we ask ourselves, “ Did the painter of the fétes galantes—did he 
give us all this out of pure love for the frivolous world and its 
empty pleasures, or did he see what we know was underneath it 
all, the ghastly death’s-head, and did he hear as we do the dis- 
enchanted moan through all the ringing laughter ? ” 

Let us turn to his life-story, and at the end of his sad, short 
thirty-seven years the answer seems forced upon us that this 
painter of fétes galantes was after all a keen satirist, that he flung 
his airy creations on paper and panel with a lightness of hand but 
a heaviness of heart which makes us, as we gaze at a Watteau 
picture, feel our own throat tighten; we see that the shadow 
of the coming Revolution throws its chill already on the sunny 
scene—a chill which this strange sad-hearted artist foresaw, and 
noting it, was not sorry to leave the world which had been able 
to give him so little joy in return for all the love and fées that 
he represented so faithfully for it. 

Poor Watteau! Even when quite young you see no laughter 
in his face. His features are thin and nervous-looking. His eye- 
brows are arched, his eyes large, dark, and restless, his nose thin, 
his mouth sad, and there isa drawn look over all the countenance. 
As time goes on, all this becomes more accentuated, whilst the 
pictures he painted become more lively, the mad dances and love- 
makings and frolics more pronounced in proportion as his face 
becomes thinner and sadder, his eye more sunk and hollow, and 
nothing is left of his youth except that high white forehead over 
which fall the long curls of his Louis XIV. wig. He was sick to 
death of it all, and reading his life we experience the deepest 
sympathy for him, the sympathy we give to those whose laughter 
hides more tears than the tears of those who weep. 

Watteau was the son of a Valenciennes master roof-tiler and 
carpenter, but the Watteaus were by no means the destitute people 
some have represented them to be; their name was not unknown in 
their own town, for Watteau pie owned -ome ancient houses and 
had built himself a new one. On the 10th of October 1684, little 
Jean Antoine was baptized with all due ceremony, and Jean Antoine 
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Baiche and Anne Mailton were respectively his godfather and 
godmother. Of course the child began to draw atonce; we who 
have known other artistic children can well imagine him lying on 
the ground poring over a huge volume of ‘Lives of the Saints,’ 
not to study the holy records, but to draw little pictures on the 
broad white margin. It was time for old Watteau to give up the 
idea of making his son a tiler, so he placed him with a certain 
Gérin, an artist in the town whose drawing was good, but whose 
colour was execrable. 

Of course, too, Paris loomed on the boy artist’s horizon like a 
new Jerusalem ; already the restless spirit had begun to show 
itself, young though he was, and there must have been a quarrel 
between father and son on the subject of the exodus, for when 
Paris is reached (though Antoine travelled with a Flemish scene- 
painter who, like his companion, fancied that fortune must live in 
Paris) Watteau is in a penniless condition, and remains so for a 
long time to come. 

At first he and the Flemish artist doubtless frequented the 
theatres, and here most likely the vision of those artificial but 
graceful women first struck Watteau’s young imagination. This 
was his first glimpse of life, and, thoughtful-minded lad that he 
was, it must have made a profound impression upon him. 

But scene-painting just then was not profitable; the Valen- 
ciennes artist returned home and left Watteau alone in that 
big, busy, careless city. 

One willingly draws a curtain over suffering so common to all 
these imaginative souls that flutter round a great capital buoyed 
up with the hope of future success, but happily Watteau soon 
found employment at a manufactory—one can call it nothing else— 
of pictures and daubs on the Pont Notre Dame. Here was quite an 
atelier of raw youths who copied ad nauseam St. Nicholas or St. 
Somebody Else, or rather one undertook to paint the saint’s head, 
another his hands, a third put in the high lights, and a fourth the 
golden aureoles. They were done by the gross for the provinces, 
and quantity, not quality, was required. Watteau, however, was 
in great request, and no wonder; he could paint St. Nicholas 
from top to toe without a copy, and he worked so quickly that he 
more than earned his fifteen francs a week, with “soup sae 
day” into the bargain. 

Imagine the suffering of an artist mind, compelled to copy 
unsaintly saints or old hags consulting their ledgers: but there 
were moments even here of precious leisure, there were the féte 
days, aud the odd idle minutes, and the nights even, What 
blessed moments these were for Watteau! Then he went to Nature 
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and drew and drew as he had done at Valenciennes, and in 
drawing from life he learnt. At last he was able to escape 
from bondage, and he afterwards made the remark that had he 
stayed longer he thought the saints would have maddened him, 
and now for the first time he gets a real chance of improving 
himself. Gillot, the artist who had given up pure art for 
decorative work at the Opera and restricted himself to 
painting scenes from the Comédie Italienne, recognised Watteau’s 
talent, and the two fraternised at once. Watteau took up his 
abode with his new friend, but all too soon the pupil excelled the 
master. Was it jealousy, or was it that for two persons to agree they 
must possess opposite virtues? Anyhow, be this as it may, the two 
who had joined company with pleasure parted with joy. Lancret, 
the artist afterwards well known, was in this studio and left it at 
the same time—it is said at Watteau’s instigation, believing in his 
friend’s advice to “go and copy Nature.” Strange that in spite of 
the fancifulness of Watteau’s theatre surroundings, in spite of 
comedies, powder, patches, and conventionalities, his one cry was 
always this, “Go to Nature and follow her.” 

There must have been something very taking about this same 
Jean Antoine, for notwithstanding his restlessness, his gravity, his 
uncertainty of action, he found and retained devoted friends. 
After leaving Gillot, he was received by Andran, the keeper 
of the Luxembourg, and a decorator of ceilings. This new 
friendship was a glorious chance for Watteau. In the palace 
were real old masters to look at, to study, and to strive to 
imitate. Rubens’ work especially fascinated him, and then, when 
saturated with art, he could step out into the pretty garden, then 
kept in a more natural condition than the grounds of Versailles, 
and here he could draw and paint from Nature. Watteau wanted 
backgrounds for his theatre children, he wanted also landscapes 
apres nature, he required “a marriage of nature with the opera,” 
and here he could get it all. Rubens taught him colour and the 
gardens taught him his landscape, such as it was; and so this 
must have been one of the happiest times of his life—times which 
we, alas! can but too easily number for him. 

Was it jealousy again that brought about the next separation ? 
Certainly there must be two to quarrel, but the fault may be all 
on one side. One day Watteau showed Andran a picture he had 
just painted. The master recognised its merit, but fearing for 
his own reputation, said lightly that Watteau had better not 
waste his time over such puerile work. Watteau, however, was 
not deceived, he knew good work from bad now, and this injustice 
decided him to leave Andran and the Luxembourg and the Rubens 
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which he loved. But there was always something noble in Wattean ; 
so now, not to appear ungrateful, he invented an excuse and said 
he must go home to Valenciennes. 

Home, however, was not to be reached without money, so the 
young man took his despised picture to Sponde, an artist friend, 
and Sponde took it to M. Sirois, a private gentleman who at once 
took a fancy to it; sixty livres was the sum asked, and the bargain 
was quickly concluded. The picture was found to please, and 
that was the first great step; so with his sixty livres in his pocket 
off he started for the old haunts. We can imagine his pleasure 
at coming back to his people and his town with a new power in 
his possession, or rather the old power developed and strengthened. 

At Valenciennes he was not idle: here was plenty of military 
life to study, for this frontier town was the scene of constant 
coming and going of troops, and Watteau made good use of his 
opportunity. We shall see pictures, such as ‘ Pillement d’ua 
village par lennemy,’ framed on these recollections, where all the 
figures are alive—they have the real go of life, the true movement 
which comes only from close study of Nature. 

But very soon the siren Paris wooed him back. He also 
turned his eyes towards Rome, for of course all ambitious artists 
tried for the prix de Rome, and Watteau followed suit. In 
1709 he obtained only the second prize, but not the journey 
money, and so he had to be satistied with Paris and what it could 
give him. In truth he was already the child of Paris, its 
interpreter, its painter of fétes champétres ; why go to Rome and 
study the severe and the classical, which good things, study as he 
might, he would never have acquired ? 

Watteau must, however, have been very conscious of his own 
power or he would never have tried in such an original manner to 
get the earof the Academy. The truth was he could not get Rome 
out of his head, he wanted also to study the Venetian pictures, he 
wanted more knowledge, he longed for quicker progress, so, 
taking two of his pictures, those already sold, he managed to get 
them hung in the corridor through which the Academicians often 
passed. The ruse succeeded. M. de la Fosse, a celebrated artist 
of his time, caught sight of them, examined them, was much 
surprised, and made inquiries about the unknown artist. The 
answer was easy to give—‘ They were painted by a young man 
who wanted to get the King’s Prize to go to Rome.” De la Fosse 
immediately had the young man called in, received him graciously, 
told him the journey to Rome was unnecessary for him, and that 
he had only to take the needful steps, and the Academy itself was 
open to him. All honour to De la Fosse! 
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Imagine the great and sudden jump into fame these words 
meant for this young man. And now a little later we can 
picture to ourselves the worthy Academicians voting for the new 
genius, we can see him giving his hand to M. Coypel, “ the first 
painter of the king,” and taking the requisite oath. As for the 
money gift that was expected of new Academicians, we are told 
that it was lowered in this instance—for what had Watteau but his 
brush and his canvas ?—and s0 he was asked for only a hundred 
livres. 

But this sudden fame did not elate Watteau. He was clever 
enough to know that he had many faults—besides, he disliked 
show and pomp, he knew his own merit and demerit, and above al} 
he was never satisfied with himself. Money did not win him over. 
He would even snatch away a finished picture, and with the price 
of it lying by his side he would ruthlessly efface it. He wanted 
to reach something beyond what people praised, and besides this a 
spirit of almost morbid restlessness was fast laying hands upon him. 

And what did fame bring hin? What it brings to all famous 
people who also become fashionable—a crowd of importunate 
so-called friends, greedy men who wish to acquire something 
for nothing, needy fortune-hunters who are as willing to rob 
a genius-mine as to thrust their hands into a money-bag, 
and Watteau was just the man for them. Keen in seeing all 
their meanness, yet incapable of snubbing it; strong on one 
side of his nature and weak on the other; so generous himself, 
so little capable of base thoughts or ideas of greed, and yet so 
intensely capable of suffering from these sins when exhibited in 
others—at once caustic and simple, Watteau had no chance in 
this world, where philosophy must have no heart and where 
simplicity is looked upon as wisdom of the fool. 

But now and then, when Watteau was in the company of one or 
more of his own congenial friends, then a period of good humour 
and merriment would reveal itself, and then how delightful the 
artist could be, and also—how contrary ! 

Another friend in need now appears. M. Crozat, a great 
collector, offered him a home in his beautiful house, where he had 
brought together such exquisite pictures and drawings that for 
the time Watteau was immensely happy. He could feast his eyes 
on Van Dycks and Titians, and he could pore over drawings of 
Giacomo Bassano. His friends—a wonderful man for friends as 
we have said was this sad Watteau—M. Henin and the Count de 
Caylus, who afterwards wrote his life, here gathered round him, 
and they would take copies of these rare drawings for him, and, 
better still, they tried to keep the rogues away. He, Watteau, 
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wanted to possess these copies of the old masters’ drawings, but he 
wished to have also the masters’ touch reproduced, and everything 
was to be done quickly. From this time that spirit of impatience 
which belongs to nervous artistic temperament constantly peeps 
out, a spirit which is often judged severely by the phlegmatic dunce. 
{In truth, besides the artistic temperament, Watteau had doubtless 
from the early hardships he had endured contracted the seeds of 
consumption. . . . Ah well, the “ Peintre des fétes galautes” was 
not to be envied, even though the beau monde dressed a la Watteau, 
walked and lounged and feasted a la Watteau, and as for Watteau 
himself, why he brooded a /a Watteau too! 

This same curious temperament made him dislike any long 
labour. He must throw his idea on canvas as quickly as 
possible, never mind a dirty palette, never mind rules about 
oils, mediums, and colours, how this or that special colour has to 
be kept clean in order that it may last till eternity. All this 
might do for the old masters, but Watteau himself wanted to go 
on, on, on quickly. The fever was in his veins, the special pose 
must be caught in a moment. And so—well, we get those 
delicious gestures which Watteau, and no one else, can give us, 
and also because of this we get his exquisite chalk drawings. 

With regard to the latter it is a comforting thought to 
remember that his pictures might disgust him, his painted fétes 
weary him, but give him his peculiar red chalk, then the poor 
Watteau was happy with his pensées a la sanguine, as he called 
bis drawings. 

He loved these same drawings—they might be destined for 
nobody and nothing, but he could not tear himself away from 
them, and the result is something so exquisite in touch and 
feeling that we are lost in admiration, and we cannot but agree 
with the critics who have declared that France has produced no 
greater draughtsman. 

Few persons know, however, that in our British Museum we 
English possess over twenty of these exquisite drawiugs, each of 
which must delight even the most critical. The Louvre possesses 
one great picture of his, his Academy inangural master-piece, the 
Embarkation for Cythera, the Isle of Love, which he did not 
finish till five years after he became a member: also in the 
Louvre there are thirty-one of his drawings; but we in London, 
as we have said, need only go to the British Museum to study his 
thoughts in red. Looked at from one point of view, these drawings 
seem to us more valuable than his pictures, from the reasons 
mentioned above. They are his true inspirations, the breadth of 
his genius ; they are touched in so lightly that we can trace the 
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influence of the old masters: also—with no irreverence to them we 
say it—Watteau put something in his drawings which none of them 
could have done so well. He fixed on paper the lightest of light- 
flitting emotions—a woman’s smile—almost a woman's delicious 
breath. 

But let us finish his short life-story. It need hardly be said 
that with such a man money was quite a misunderstood 
quantity. Calculations were not for Watteau; sometimes his 
friend the Count snatched something from the earnings that 
seemed to possess wings, and tried to put it by for a rainy day ; 
but in vain, sermons and advice on this head were wasted upon 
the artist. Watteau sometimes put ridiculously low prices upon 
his work, but often it was difficult to get a picture from him 
at any price; his usual impatience of imperfection stepped in, and 
his don’t-care spirit was most annoying to the friends who thought 
of his future. 

Once Watteau was moved to give them this answer: “If the 
worst comes to the worst, isn’t there the hospital? They refuse no 
one there?” There was a sad pathos in these words which shows 
plainly his hopelessness and his weariness of life. Love had failed 
him; he had loved and still loved unwisely and without return; health 
had failed him, and he sought in vain for relief from the doctors; 
sometimes even his friends failed him, because he wearied of them, 
not they of him. 

For instance, the time came when M. Crozat’s paradise 
made him feel dependent, and so he left it; and, from that time 
he tried sometimes a lodging or sometimes again a friendly roof. 
At one time it was with a Monsieur Vleughels, who afterwards 
became head of the Academy at Rome; but once again he left his 
frieud to wander about much in the manner of our own English 
artist, the great Turner. 

One day a new acquaintance praised England, and immediately 
Watteau’s restless spirit seized upon the idea. So in 1719 the 
painter of the fétes galantes started off to visit the foggy 
shores of England; but his peculiar temperament required above 
all things sunshine and cheerfulness, and thrown among people 
whose language he could not understand, and enduring ill a 
climate the very worst that could be for his consumptive consti- 
tution, he soon grew much worse. Indeed, this year in England 
was his death-blow, for though he worked on bravely he only 
longed to be at home again. 

There is an etching done by him whilst he was in England, 
and engraved in 1739 by Arthur Pound, which speaks with silent 
eloquence of his depressed state of mind. ‘he picture represents 
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a certain “ Docteur Misaubin,” a French refugee in England, who 
professed to cure every ill with a quack pill, but who himself 
was in a miserable and starving condition. “ Physician, heal 
thyself,” was what Watteau meant to express, giving vent to his 
bitter irony against the profession, which in those days professed 
much, but could not even alleviate his suffering. 

+ He had still energy enough, however, to creep back to France 
at the end of the year—enough even, though his fatal illness was 
gaining upon him, to settle at Nogent, near Vincennes, where 
the good Abbé Haranger, M. Julienne, and others tended him 
with affection. But all in vain. Death’s cold fingers were 
grasping the hands that had painted so much of life’s sun- 
shine; yet, before the darkness fell, Watteau had something to 
repent of. 

In the midst of an irreligious world Watteau had not lost his 
faith, his conscience was tender, and he could not forgive himself 
for having behaved unkindly to his former pupil and fellow-citizen 
Pater. Most likely it was his usual impatience (which impatience 
was chiefly from physical causes) that had been the reason of his 
getting weary of teaching young Pater, and that had therefore 
made him dismiss him hastily. Now, however, in order to make 
amends he sent for him, he even confessed to his friend Gersaint 
that some jealous feeling had been mixed up in the transaction, 
and that he must now make up to Pater for his previous unkind- 
ness—make up, at least, as much as lay in his power. 

Pater came then to Nogent, and the dying man exerted himself 
to teach him all he knew. For one month this sublime effort was 
made, and the pupil attributed all his after success to this death- 
bed teaching. ‘Ihe old grudge was forgotten, and the devoted 
pupil could never in after years speak gratefully enough of 
Watteau’s goodness. 

Yet one more picture the painter of the fétes galantes was 
to paint, and this time it was not the departure for the Island of 
Love, not the flirtations of the courtiers and the sports of soul- 
less maidens, but a picture of the dying Christ upon the Cross, 
for the good Curé of Nogent. He who had painted joy for co 
long now at the last hour showed his true spirit, and drew with 
trembling fingers what he understood so well—physical suffering 
borne in heroic silence ; but around the dying Christ he placed a 
choir of angels, just as round Watteau’s suffering life hope was 
visible. 

And even whilst dying, and in all the sadness of that terrible 
weakness, Watteau believed in beauty. The distorted and hideous 
crucifix held before his dying eyes by the good Curé de Nogent 
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pained him. “Take it away,” he said, “it hurts me; why have 
they so maligned my Master ?” 

Strange to say, even at this juncture the dying artist had one 
more idea of a last flitting, but this was not to be. Pencil in 
hand, the painter of fétes galantes passed away on July 18, 
1721, when only thirty-seven years old. 

In the Exhibition at Burlington House in the beginning of 
1889, the English public were able to study some beautiful 
and rare Watteaus. They could note the soft colouring, a 
colouring peculiar to this artist ; they could study his landscape, 
which is now recognised as beyond his time, and is only lately 
appreciated by critics—all this was visible in these examples of 
our Watteau, but all of them belonged to his mature style. At 
first Watteau was much influenced by Flemish tradition; one can 
trace in his early work the dry minute touches of the smaller 
Flemish masters, but after his residence at the Luxembourg, 
where he deeply studied Rubens, the dry touch disappears, the 
true old master spirit reveals itself in him—he learns the 
meaning of broad touches and pure colour. Next, the glow of 
the Venetian work seized his imagination, and he threw off the 
influence of Flanders and adopted his own true personal type, 
without which individual touch no man can expect to make a 
lasting name. 

We must go to the Louvre and study his greatest picture to 
get the best idea of his power as a colourist, but to understand 
the magic touch of Watteau we need go no further than the 
British Museum, and there turn over his red chalk sketches. 
Being the clever, poetic, morbid, generous, impatient Watteau 
that he was, he loved his drawings best, and was happy when his 
mornings could be given up to them, and when the chalk was not 
hard, and would move as swiftly and as easily as his eager mind. 

As to the Louvre picture, the mere description of the 
“Embarkation for the Island of Cythera” cannot convey the 
charm of the colouring. On the right, near a statue of Venus, 
from which flowers are trailing, and a bow and quiver are 
suspended, one sees a pilgrim, who with his staff on the ground 
kneels by a woman who is sitting down. Her head is bent, and a 
fan is in her hand. (What volumes do not Watteau’s fang 
express!) Qn the other side is Cupid reposing on his quiver, 
with bare legs and shoulders, covered with a black mantle. He 
is gently pulling the woman by her skirt, he wishes to woo her to 
thoughts of love, no very hard task in those days. Close by, 
another pilgrim is hurrying away with his love, who looks back 
somewhat regretfully towards the last group. A dog follows 
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them, one of those delightful, silky, spotted dogs Watteau touches 
in so charmingly. Below the mound where these figures are 
placed, one sees on the left hand men, women, and cupids, who 
all are making their way towards a gilded barge guided by two 
men. In the background one perceives a winding river, down 
which the ship of love will soon be floating between lovely 
wooded hills. It is all a beautiful, unreal dream, but it has also 
the germs of a beautiful truth. The autumn tints of the trees 
retain and allow the golden sunshine to pierce their branches, the 
smiles on the little faces are smiles of love and pleasure, the folds 
of the dresses are soft and yielding, the colour of the draperies 
are of every beautiful shade of pink, yellow, and blue; and 
the sunshine is real sunshine, not merely white nothingness, 

Truly all is glow and all is glowing, and life is happiness, and 
joy is a truth, and we thank the “ Peintre des fétes galantes ” for 
painting it, even if it is all unreal, because even in this 
nineteenth century a few of us love fairy tales, and believe that there 
is a world where love and joy and sunshine live, surrounded, 
doubtless, by a circle of magic land which only the few can cross, 
but which having once visited, we often dream of again with 
unbounded delight. 

And Watteau, who painted this, realised the charm of the 
enchantment. He knew well enough that he was giving us 
unreality, but he did it with a purpose. To the misanthrope he 
wanted to teach a lesson of harmless joy, and to the frivolous he 
showed how powder and patches, fétes and fashions, never lead to 
anything nobler, but that, in spite of this, beauty 1 is a truth, and 
above all, that art must be beautiful if it is to be a mighty 
influence in the world. 

EsmE Srvarr. 
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Letters of a Worldly Woman. 


# 
Mrs. Robert Williams to Mrs. Power. 


Daffodil, Brecon, 8. Wales, 


January 26th, 1884. 
My pear Mary, 


I am not surprised at your having met Madge Brooke 
at the C ’s, for she manages to go everywhere now. This, of 
course, is entirely owing to her brother’s position and to the fact 
that, instead of making her an allowance and telling her to live 
alone, as most brothers would, he lets her live with him. The 
generosity shown by men to their relations is often singularly 
irritating to lookers-on, and John Brooke furnishes an instance of 
this in his conduct towards his sister. Some day, however, her 
reign will end, for he is sure to marry, in spite of her efforts to 
keep him single. I shall be curious to see what Madge will 
do then. Two years ago he was most attentive to my Isabel, 
and though, of course, Isabel with her advantages did not care 
about him, the wiles of Madge to prevent a climax were quite 
ridiculous. 

I understand your desire to know all about the Brookes before 
encouraging an intimacy. I am extremely cautious about new 
people myself now that my girls are grown up; besides, I feel it 
due to our long friendship to answer you frankly, as I should like 
you to answer me. 

Madge Brooke and her brother John are the children of my 
husband’s sister. They were left, when their parents died, with 
an income of one hundred and fifty pounds a year. My own 
opinion was that this should have been sufficient to prevent them 
from becoming a burden to other people. Robert, who is always 
foolishly good-natured, thought differently. The boy was sent to 
an expensive school, spending his holidays with us, and afterwards 
went to Oxford; the girl came here. This arrangement was 
exceedingly unpleasant to me, but I endeavoured to do my duty. 


Feeling that Madge could not expect to stay here always, especially 
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if anything happened to Robert, I did not demur at her receiving 
a good education, so that she might ultimately turn it to account. 
She grew up to be a tall, graceful girl; some people thought her 
handsome, and she had a way when she chose of making people 
like her. I never cared about her myself or particularly admired 
her ; I prefer a simpler type. People always talked about her a 
good deal and called her original. I am very thankful that my 
girls are not original. It is always doubtful how far experiments, 
whether in human nature or in anything else, will succeed ; at 
present, judging from the fact that Madge is six-and-twenty and 
unmarried, she is not asuccess. Had she been an ordinary woman 
an ordinary man might have settled down with her. Still, as I 
say, some people liked her. The Wentworths at the Rectory, for 
instance, were never tired of seeing her there; she and Nellie 
Wentworth were inseparable, taking long walks and reading the 
same books, until they made themselves look absurd. I did not 
interfere with them, for it took Madge away from my children, with 
whom I did not care she should spend too much time. This was 
not because of anything bad in the girl, but because I feel strongly 
that there should be a line drawn between the children who are 
properly provided for by their parents, and children left by their 
parents to the charity of others. This may sound harsh, but is not 
the Scripture meant for our acceptance in the letter as well as in 
the spirit ? and we are expressly told that God Himself visits the 
sins of the parents on the children, and not for one generation 
only. We also should make ita point to let children feel the 
shortcomings of their parents, so that in future years they may 
profit by the lesson. 

When Madge was sixteen or seventeen the Allens at the 
Grange had on a visit to them a young man called James Harrison. 
The Allens are those people we asked to our picnic as an after- 
thought when you were here, and who so much admired your 
children. They are rich, but made their money in business or by 
speculation, and they and their visitors are altogether uninterest- 
ing. Mr. Harrison was a young man in a merchant’s office, weil 
connected with business people, and so likely to get on. He fell 
in love with Madge who, after being engaged to him for some 
months, suddenly jilted him—why I never could divine, unless 
it was as a sign of the originality which is unfortunately her 
characteristic. I was very angry indeed at her conduct, and her 
brother haying left Oxford, she went to live with him in London, 
where they were for some time very poor and pretended to be very 
happy. Suddenly John Brooke, who had got into a firm of 
engineers, was sent to India about the construction of a railway. 
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He took Madge with him, and there and afterwards in England 
there was some sort of a flirtation or engagement with Mr. Mark 
Cuthbertson, a rather clever artist who does pictures for illustrated 
papers. He was at school and afterwards at Oxford with John 
Brooke, but was, I believe, very idle, and never did much good. 
He stayed here once some years ago, and spent most of his time 
with Madge, who was then a little girl. In India and afterwards 
John Brooke developed genius as an engineer and in everything 
else he touched. He is really charming, and, as you know, has 
carried all before him both in his profession and in society. 
Though only thirty, I am told that he makes a large income, and 
he goes everywhere, especially among intellectual people. He is, 
however, very obstinate in some ways, and does very odd things; 
for instance, once when he was obliged to be away for a few months 
he allowed Madge to stay at a cottage somewhere in Berkshire 
with no one to look after her but a woman servant called Janet, 
who was their mother’s maid in the days when she could afford 
one. I felt it my duty tospeak to him about it, but he grew quite 
angry, and said he didn’t care how strange it looked, he could trust 
Madge (men are so foolish) ; and if one only took care of realities, 
appearances righted themselves. So I left her to her own devices 
and the evil tongue of slander. I did my duty, and the rest was 
no business of mine. But to show you how perverse she is, once, 
when John was again abroad, and she alone in London, I offered 
to go and stay with her; but she declined, on the plea that while her 
brother was away she wanted to be quite alone. I have always 
disliked those people who want to be so much alone. It is 
unnatural ; does not the disciple say it of man, how much more 
then ought we to say it of woman? 

I forgot to tell you that three years ago Madge was engaged 
again to a Lieutenant Brian, a young man, the only son of a 
north country parson who had married an heiress, so that, though 
he was only in the artillery (she met him, I believe, at a Woolwich 
ball), he would eventually have been very well off. The engage- 
ment ended abruptly, I never knew why, and the young man was 
killed in some engagement in Egypt. I heard lately that Sir 
Noel Franks was after her, but that is probably nonsense, for’she 
would no doubt be glad enough to make so brilliant a match. 
Last year she and John Brooke gave a dance, not at Bolton Row, 
but at a larger house which they hired for the occasion. They 
asked us, and I went, thinking it might amuse Grace and Isabel, 
but I regretted it afterwards, for Madge was just as attentive to 
the merest stranger as she was to me. Lord Arthur Grey danced 
once with Grace, and evidently admired her, but Madge kept him 
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in her pocket all the rest of the evening—she is that sort of 
woman. 

The young man she jilted so heartlessly called here a few 
months ago. He was a widower, and wanted to know her address. 
He had become rich, I think, or fairly so, and I hoped he would 
after all marry Madge, for he is a man with a strong will, and 
might have a beneficial influence on her character; but I have 
not heard of his going to see her—perhaps he thought better of it. 
The Mrs. Hamilton you saw there when you called is her old 
friend, Nellie Wentworth, who is now a young widow, for her 
husband died of sunstroke in India and left her with one child. 

Now I have told you all I can about Madge. You will think 
that I have written a very expansive letter; but she is a 
person who somehow irritates me, perhaps because I feel that she 
is ungrateful for all the care I bestowed on her while she was 
under my roof, and for the interest I have since shown in her 
welfare. But she is obstinate and wilful, and likes to have her 
own way so much, that even to give her advice is an unpleasant 
duty to which I can only occasionally nerve myself. 

If you hear or see much of her in London, you might tell me 
of her doings, for as she is my husband’s niece, I do not like to 
lose sight of her. I shall make a point of seeing her soon, for I 
often feel anxious about her, though she is no longer young, and 
since India her complexion has gone off terribly. 

With best love to your dear girls, 
I am, your affectionate friend, 
Marra WILLIAMS. 





II. 
Madge Brooke to Mrs. Hamilton (Nellie). 


Bolton Row, Mayfair, 
February Ist, 1884. 
Dearest NELLIE, 


No, indeed. I am not changed at heart, no matter how 
different,l am in manner. If my confidence does not go out as 
readily, if I am more silent, more formal, it is only that I am 
older, graver,'sadder, not that I have changed towards you, dear 
Nell. ‘hat,I shall never do. Iam just as fond of you as ever, 
though I do.not show it as often or as easily as before I had learnt 
to be silent—long and much—and that restraint and the hiding 
of her feelings constitute half the power of woman. And to you, 
dear, I will always be at heart the same—the Madge that was in 
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the days when we used to hide away from Aunt Maria, and felt so 
happy when she thought she had punished us by taking no notice 
of our doings. Poor Aunt Maria! I love her as little as ever, 
and am often angry with myself on her account, but she has really 
been odious lately ; whenever we meet she tries to impress on me 
that I am old and ugly, and fast becoming of no account—not that 
I ever was of much account in her eyes. Is not the conduct of 
relations often amazing? Their singular frankness towards each 
other, their rudeness, and their total want of appreciation, or else 
their absolutely blind belief. I do not quarrel with this last—it 
should be, it is delicious, it is compensation for the scepticism of 
the rest of the world; but I do quarrel with the first—at least 
I don’t quarrel, but I try to keep clear of Aunt Maria giving me 
advice that is wholly disagreeable and thoroughly impossible. But 
let us leave Aunt Maria and think of ourselves. 

You are changed too, poor Nell, in the six years since we 
parted. I cannot bear to think of you alone in the world with 
just your one little child; and yet I envy you—you have a great 
happiness to remember, a great love, though sorrow now is the 
price of both. My memories madden me; the hopes and fears, the 
sweetness and shame of which they are made; oh, that I had 
yours. Some things are worse than death, dear Nell. Would it 
not have been worse if your husband had grown cruel and cold 
and calculating, to have seen him love you less, forget you perhaps 
altogether? You do not know this grief. In his dear heart that 
beats no more the great love stays still, though it sleeps with the 
rest of him. He will wake full of it on the resurrection morning ; 
through all eternity he will not change. Be content. Would that 
so sweet a sorrow had passed over my life too. Yet I knowall you 
suffer. It cut me as no words can tell to see you land the other 
day, and to remember how happy you were, when I saw you last, 
six years ago, and you waved your handkerchief as we left 
Bombay. 

Yes, dear—yes and yes, of course and for ever let us be friends 
again, close friends if it be possible. Gradually I may thaw, the 
mist may clear and my face no longer have written on it, as 
you say it now has, a life’s history that is a closed book to you. 
But you must let me tell you as I can and when I will. We are 
too old, too sad to sit down as we did when we were girls and tell 
or write our innermost thoughts and feelings by the yard. I may 
tell you all mine if you care to know them; I would share all 
yours; but confidences must fit and shape themselves to events 
and wait on the needs of our hearts and souls. 

I wish you were in London. It would be so much to me, and I 
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might be some help and comfort to you if we met oftener ; but if 
that cannot be so, we will write, and you will at least see that I 
have not forgotten—that success has not spoiled me. Success? 
Sad failure, if you did but know. 

I wish you were in London. I want you so much to be friends 
with John again, as you were years ago when you were both 
children. He has not forgotten you, he would like to see you 
often here, as I should. He is not a bit spoilt, though he has 
tasted the sweets of success—dear John. 

It was so vexing that Mrs. Power was here that one afternoon 
that you and I had together...... 

I must tell you one odd thing before I finish. You remember 
James Harrison? It is years since we parted at Daffodil. The 
other day he suddenly appeared again. He and you; and I have 
news also of Mark Cuthbertson, who has been long away. It is 
as if time were suddenly giving up its past. James is very 
prosperous, a widower with two children. It would be droll if it 
were not sad. 

I cannot write more to-night, and this is long enough as it is. 
It, is quite strange to give myself out—even to you. 

Manae. 


III. 
Madge Brooke to her Brother. 


Dearest Jonny, 

Of course I will see to all the things, and I am delighted 
to hear that you are coming back. It has been a dull fortnight 
without you. There is little news—Nellie Hamilton was in town 
for a few hours last week, but that tiresome Mrs. Power came in 
and spoilt our talk. Don’t let us know Mrs. Power if we can help 
it; but we must try not to offend Aunt Maria, whose friend she 
is. 

Mr. Harrison (for I will not call him James) has called two or 
three times, and I have been vexed with myself for being bored by 
him. His attitude towards everything irritates me, he is so very 
dogmatic, yet I believe he has the kindest heart behind his badly 
made coat. Every one worries or bores me a little now except 
youand Nellie. Nellie looks very young, and sweet, and sad—and 
she is all three. When you marry, John dear, I hope your wife 
will be like Nell, then I shall be satisfied. 

Sir Noel Franks asked us to dine on Thursday, but I refused, 
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It seemed a pity to give up a quiet evening together for any 
dinner-party in the world. No,I am not flirting with him ; do not 
be concerned about his feelings, he is too much taken up with the 
world to be romantic. Perhaps he would marry me, but his last 
idea is being in love with me. How odd it would be to see him 
in love. When that comes off, no matter with whom it is, may I 
be there co see. 
Manae. 

P.S.—I forgot one bit of news. I met Mrs. Berry. She says 

Mark is coming back to England next month. 





IV. 
Madge Brooke to James Harrison. 
Thursday. 
Dear Mr. Harrison, 

I fear I cannot be at home this afternoon nor give you the 
private interview for which you ask. If you will forgive me for 
saying it plainly, I feel that there is nothing concerning my 
happiness in which you have a voice; nothing concerning my 
future that we need discuss together. 

For your happiness and your future you have my most cordial 
good wishes, and believe me, 
Yours sincerely, 
MapcE Brooke. 


Y. 
The Same to the Same. 


Friday night. 

Dear James (since you stipulate that I will not call you Mr. 
Harrison) ,— 

Your letter has reached me of course. Ever since it came I 
have been staring all the bygone possibilities in the face. Why 
did you write it? I tried to prevent your doing so; for it can 
alter nothing, can do no good. It would have been far better to 
have left the past alone instead of trying to rake it back over all 
these years. You beg me to be explicit, to tell you all that is in 
my thoughts. You do not know what you are asking; but you 
have set me wondering how, indeed, to answer you. There is only 
one way, since you will have it so—to be absolutely and cruelly 
truthful at last, cost you and me what it will. 
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You say you feel that I loved you once, and must, in my heart, 
love you still; you cannot understand why I was false; you 
think that but for some outside influence, but for some one who 
over-persuaded me and did not like you, I should have been true. 
It seems so cruel to sweep away the illusion of your life, but I 
had better do so. There is no love in my heart for you now, 
there was never any in the past. No one, nothing came between 
us that had not existed from the first, and if I was false, it was 
because I was never true to you—never. You fell in love with 
me that summer you stayed with the Allens—almost at first 
sight. I remember how your face used to light up when you 
spoke to me, I remember your smile when you looked at me; 
your voice full of love, boyish love, but true and staunch—love 
of me. I have often wondered at it since, for I was just an 
unformed girl in those days with few attractions, but never in all 
the years since, in which I have been sophisticated enough to 
doubt anything, has there ever been a doubt of the depth and 
truth of your love for me. 

You were twenty-two and I just seventeen. You were attentive 
enough all that month you stayed in Wales. Then you went 
away, rather to Aunt Maria’s vexation, without any hint of 
intentions. She was never kind to me. She had always hated 
being obliged to take in a not well-off niece and nephew, so that 
John and I had a bad time—lI worse than he, for he was mucly 
away, and when he went to Oxford, his life at Daffodil virtually 
ended. She wanted to get rid of me. I was a little older than 
her own daughters, she wanted me married before they came out ; 
it would be an excellent thing if you proposed, she said, and 
impressed on me again and again that I must get married, that it 
was the one hope of my life, and should be its one ambition. She 
would not have thought you good enough for one of her own 
daughters. You were dull and plodding, “something in the City,” 
a third son of a well-to-do merchant, not well off yourself or 
likely to be. She welcomed you because she wanted you to take 
me off her hands, but she did not think much of you—you with 
just three hundred a year and no money besides. But you were 
good enough for me. Wecould manage very well on your income, 
she told me; you would be at your office all day and so not trouble 
me much. When John left Oxford and settled in London he could 
live with us and so help out our income—“ if he ever made one of 
his own.” I remember those words so well. John! who is now 
well-off and famous. If she could have only guessed in those 
days what he would have become in these, she would have 
behaved differently. If she could have guessed that you would 
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grow rich, she would have made more of you and thought you far 
too good for me. 

But you went away and made no sign. Then she declared that 
you had just been flirting with me, she had not really supposed 
you meant anything, and it was very unlikely I should ever 
marry; she wondered whether I could not find a situation as 
companion—it would be no disgrace, far better than living on my 
relations ; and then she wondered if you boasted of your flirtation 
with me, and hoped I should not take your desertion to heart. 
You, a man, cannot understand the gall and wormwood, the 
positive shame all this was toa girl. If I had been a few years 
older, I should not have borne it, I should have gone out into the 
world and fought it as best I could ; later, too, I should have fell 
that there were other men, other lovers in the future for me, and 
eagerly have awaited the right one, or have calmly looked out for 
one who at any rate better took my girlish fancy. But as it was, 
I felt powerless. I bore her gibes and my own half-shame, and 
almost prayed that you would return and so stop her sneers ; and 
you came. Aunt Maria asked you for a few days to Daffodil. A 
cold dread took possession of me as you came up the drive. Your 
coming felt like the arrival of the executioner to one who, even if 
he would, for some strange reason dared no longer live. You 
devoted yourself to me, and, with alternations of fear and courage, I 
accepted and repulsed all your attentions—do you remember ? 
Yet I secretly triumphed where you showed—for you had no 
shame of loving me, dear James—how much you cared for 
everything I said and did. How I hate myself for the mean part 
I played, for my cowardice, my meanness, my vanity. How you 
will hate and despise me as you read this letter. Thank God. 
Yes, thank God, that it is not possible for any man’s love to 
survive the reading of a letter like this. But it shall be finished 
through and through to the end, and all things made clear to you 
at last. 

“Has he not spoken yet?” Aunt Maria asked as day after 
day of your visit went by and still you left me free. “ Perhaps, 
after all, he is only laughing at you.” I felt that at any cost I 
must stop her maddening sneers and prove that I could win an 
honest man’s love. After that? Well, God knows. And so, 
James, in sheer desperation as well as blind wickedness, I led you 
on and coquetted with you, till I saw that you were hopelessly 
my slave, and then I stood aghast, afraid at what I had done, and 
tried to hold you off. 

The last night of your visit was Isabel’s birthday party. 
Neither you nor I will ever forget it, I suppose. When it was 
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over, and while the guests were hurrying away, all at the same 
moment, as they used to do at those simple Welsh parties, you 
found me alone in the little study where John used to do his 
lessons. I had fled there for one moment’s peace, one moment to 
think alone, not knowing that you were behind me. There it 
was that you found words to speak, and told me you loved me and 
asked me to be your wife. I did not dare say no, I had 
encouraged you too much; besides, I knew what would be in store 
for me if I let you go away refused. So I nodded my head for 
answer, feeling unconsciously, as a gambler when he throws a stake 
that means life or death, curious and afraid at what next will 
come, dreading perhaps both alike, no matter which way the dice 
fall. How well I remember it. You put your arms round me; I 
shuddered and turned from the kissI could not have borne to 
touch my lips, and knew in that one moment whatI had done, 
what was before me; my eyes were opened ; it was like eating of 
the tree of knowledge. Inever said I loved you. You were so 
absorbed, so overpowered with love yourself, you never noticed 
my silence. You were unsophisticated too, James, you had never 
played lover before, and did not know how much to expect, how 
much a girl gives back to the man who has won her heart; and all 
my shrinkings and shortcomings you accepted and put down to 
shyness. I begged you not to marry me yet; do you remember ? 
I was too young I said fearingly. 

“In a year?” you pleaded; and I answered: 

“Oh, no, not in one year, but two; I shall be only nineteen 
then.” 

It should be as I wished, you said. You would wait for me 
seven years or seventy if I would have it so, and you might only 
know the day would really come when I should be yours. Sol 
consented. 

T'wo years. When we are young they seem like a lifetime. 
Before two years were over I should have learnt to love you, I 
thought, have grown reconciled to the idea of marriage—or have 
died. Two years. No world could stand still, no fate remain un- 
changed through two whole years. There was nothing I would 
not have consented to do at the end of that long time so that I 
gained a respite for the moment. Time and change and fate would 
arrange things before two years had passed. So we went back to the 
drawing-room engaged, you and I; you beaming with happiness, 
I feeling like a prisoner, and yet knowing that I ought to be happy 
too; I was engaged, and you loved me; I should be important 
among all the girls about me; some day, too, I should have a 
wedding, be dressed in white, and stared at by all the village. I felt 
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a little elation now the deed was done that for the moment passed 
itself for happiness, and made me feel gentle and grateful towards 
you—grateful to you for rescuing me from the position that had 
beea mine until your love came and made the whole world kinder 
towards me. I think she was angry at the prospect of our 
long engagement, she had hoped to get rid of me sooner—angry 
even at the trivial importance the engagement gave me, and she 
vented her ill-humour in letting me know that the matrimony 
in view would be humdrum enough. 

You went away, and your letters came; those ceaseless letters 
filled with love, at which I wondered and was flattered, and half 
amused, and yet from which I shrank. Nellie Wentworth, the 
vicar’s daughter, was engaged at that same time. She used to 
watch for the postman every morning, and only lived from post 
to post. She kissed her letters when they came, and carried 
them about with her to read again and again through the day. I 
used to look at her, half wondering, thinking how odd it was to 
be happy like that—to love like that. When your letters came, 
I read them and put them by. I think I shoald have shivered if 
one had touched my face, and to have kissed one would have 
withered me, for girlhood has very strong repulsions which it 
cannot help. It was an odd feeling to have towards the man I 
was going to marry. Do not blame me over-much: I could not 
help it, and it was not born in me till I had promised to marry 
you, and your arms had felt like prisoners’ chains. 

I struggled to be true, to love you, to be kind to you, and tried 
to write so that you should be pleased. I wanted to be good— 
oh! I longed more than I can tell you to be good, to be holy, as 
I had vowed to be a year before at my confirmation ; and I used to 
feel that I must be true to you—I must—I must, or all my life 
be iniquitous. I was so unutterably lonely too in those days; I 
was at the age when one’s heart begins to awake, when one’s 
woman’s nature begins to assert itself; I wanted, and did not 
know that I wanted, a true woman’s life, its duties and pleasures 
and love, the love of those I loved; but there was none I loved 
save Nellie, who was about to be married, and John, who was 
away, and whose life I expected would be separated much from 
mine. I was never happy—never for one moment while we were 
engaged. The one fair and honest thing I did was to jilt you. 
Thank God I did, for I am not a bad woman; but if, in those 
days, I had married a man who did not possess my whole heart, I 
do not know what might or might not have happened had 
temptation come in my way—or even if it had not; for I am 
passionate, James, not merely in my likes, but in my dislikes; 
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and though I never actually disliked you, I should have learnt to 
dislike—nay, to hate an angel had I married one without loving 
him with all my heart. What I suffered while we were engaged 
no words can tell. I learnt from Nellie Wentworth to know what 
love might be—to understand the happiness I should be for ever 
shutting out from my life in marrying you. She was so happy at 
the thought of being her soldier’s wife, though she knew that 
directly they were married he would take her away from all she 
loved to India, I only loved John in the world, and Nellie herself 
—just those two, and had no happy home, but I felt that I should 
die if I were married to you and going away alone with you. 

Nellie and I told each other all our little secrets—we vowed to 
tell them all our lives, but I was false in that too. I could not 
tell her that I was engaged to a man I did not love, and who yet 
imagined that I loved him; for I knew that you did think I loved 
you. Nellie was always ready to talk of Tom Hamilton, to whom 
she was engaged: but I never talked back again of you. IL 
couldn’t ; I wanted to shut you out of my thoughts, and dreaded 
your coming into my life more intimately than letters brought you. 

And still it seemed as if by every post you loved me more and 
more, and rejoiced more and more at the prospect of our marriage 
—that marriage of which the thought made my heart stand still, 
and my face grow cold, for my feelings took a stronger turn, and 
I liked you less and less instead of more and more. 

You came at Christmas; my heart sank as I went down to 
meet you in the hall. Do you remember howI shunned you 
during that visit? I wonder you put up with me; but you were 
miserable—I saw that though you made no protest. 

A month later you wrote trying to hurry on our marriage. 
That brought things to aclimax. I shed bitter tears over that 
tender letter of yours, and wished a thousand times that I were 
dead. I loathed myself that I must pain you so, but still I felt 
that the time had come when I could live a lie no longer. So I 
wrote and begged you to let me off. I told youl did not love 
you and should die if you married me. You know all that 
followed. I thought you would break your heart from your 
letters; but no, you seemed to get over it soon enough—in 
eighteen months you had married. 

Aunt Maria thought I was mad, I think, but it did not matter, 
for it was soon after John had taken his degree, and he brought 
me to London. That was the first happiness—that being alone 
with him and free—that I had known since my dear mother died 
years and years before when we were children. 

Do not be harsh to me, James, now that you know how it all 
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eame about. No one ever came between, no one; I was false 
from beginning to end, save when I set you free. It was a long 
distinct chapter of life that ended with our half-frantic letters ; 
yours doubting my words, believing that I did and must love you 
in spite of myself: mine determined that there should be no 
more pretence between us, and that I must and would be free. 
Tt was in that same chapter that life in London began—the dear 
life with my brother John. He was not well-known or well-off 
then, but poor and struggling. We lived in shabby lodgings on 
very little money; he was out all day, and I used to walk about 
the streets, thinking how good it was to be free, how I should 
have died if we had married, how terrible it would have been if 
every night, instead of John coming home to the simple dinner, 
you had come, and you my husband. Even in thought I shrank 
from it. Was I not right to break it off? Love is a strange 
thing, that will not be controlled, that will have nothing to do 
with conveniences, that will not be governed by reason, that may 
go to the worst and leave the best—a thing altogether beyond 
our ken; and you may hate me for my conduct—I deserve it— 
but it was not my fault that I did not love you. I could not 
help it. Does this explain it all to you at last? It answers 
your letter to me to-day too, and all its questions—or nearly all. 
But there shall be no more mistakes, and I will answer the 
chief question yet more plainly. No, no, and for ever, no. I do 
not love you and cannot marry you. You will be content, you 
say, to marry me, even if I do not love you—if I will only let you 
try to win me, and so on. No, I cannot consent to that. You do 
not know what you are proposing—my ruin, body and soul, perhaps 
yours and your children’s, for I should be restless, and miserable 
and desperate, and I am a strange woman, to whom fear of many 
kinds is unknown. I could dare or do some strange things 
without flinching if I were driven. If I married you I might 
become torpid, dull, or heavy, or 1 might—I do not know, I 
eannot say; I only do know that I should bring you no happi- 
ness, and we must be strangers. Before this letter is finished 
you will probably be thankful that it isso. Don’t think that I 
am cold or ungrateful, for, in spite of my conduct, I am neither. 
If I were cold, it would be easier to marry you; as it is, I cannot. 
If I ever marry for anything but love—it must be for more 
than you can give me. ‘Those last words may make you 
despise me, but I,would rather you do that than love me. Your 
love does not even. please my vanity, and that, too, may make 
you angry, but I cannot help it; so that you do not talk to me 
of love, I care for nothing concerning you, and I cannot make 
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myself do so, for my heart and soul live wide miles apart from 
yours, and will not take account of you. 

It made me shudder to read your letter. You have always 
loved me you say; you think there has not been a day, an hour, 
since we parted all those years ago, in which you have not loved 
me. I could think of nothing when I read those words but of 
how terrible it must have been for your wife. No wonder she 
died, poor soul; I seem to feel her reproachful eyes upon me; 
I can imagine her face, grave and sad, her poor lone heart 
aching for that which was never hers—no wonder she died. 
Surely she would rise from her grave if I took her place, and yet 
a place she never had, and played mother to her children—her 
children whom I do not think I should love, to whom at best I 
should be only dutifully good, for they are not even the children 
of a man I love, or have ever loved, but of a‘ man I do not love, 
and of a woman on whom [I never set eyes. 

There is another thing. You, though you love me, would want 
to keep a rein over me. You have ideas of a man being master, 
of a woman being submissive; you would want to show me clearly 
at times—though there had arisen no necessity—that you were 
master, you would think it manly to do so. But I should hate 
a man who kept a rein over me; it is what the men do who are 
not sure of themselves, the men who feel that they must always 
be making signs that they are strong, lest they be suspected of 
weakness. It would seem to me like a gaoler rattling the keys as 
he walked by the cells, lest the prisoners should forget that they 
had lost their freedom. I remember your asking me once when 
we were engaged if I kept an account of whatI spent of the few 
odd pounds a year that were allowed me, and when I said no, you 
said in a firm voice that sent a thrill through me, a thrill of 
opposition, “ You will have to do it when you are my wife, 
darling.” It was like the flick of a whip before my eyes, it was 
the tone of the master who meant to have his way, to make it 
clearly felt that he was master, and to let no other will but his 
be felt within his doors. I think those words alone did much to 
strengthen the impossibilities. They opened a sudden vista of 
the future, and every bit of me rose in revolt. I should have 
hated the life you would have expected me to lead, its rules and 
obligations, its monotony. I dreaded it even when I was only 
seventeen and knew nothing of the world, but now it would kill 
me. You think, too, that woman should keep in the back- 
ground, that home life and duties should be sufficient for her, 
that her views of the outer world should be gained from her 
husband, and those views as a matter of course agree with his. 
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You would not approve of much going out, of social success even, 
of individuality of any sort. This would fret and worry me. I 
am no strong-minded woman ; I do not want to go to meetings, still 
less to speak at them. ButI must have freedom—freedom to 
think and read and speak and form my own ideas, as all thinking 
men let their wives do now. Since John prospered so well, and 
gave me as his sister a place in the world, I have had what I 
wanted. I could not give it up to go to live in Gower Street as 
your wife, to look after your house, to plan your quiet evening 
dinner, to arrange your children’s lessons, to let all my joys and 
sorrows be your shaping, submitting always my will to yours. 
My life, for all its dreams and ambitions, is not a happy one, has 
not been, but 





(Unfinished, and not sent.) 





VI. 
To the Same. 


(THE LETTER THAT WAS SENT.) 
Saturday. 


I have had your letter of course, and would give much if you 
had never written it, for I cannot answer it as you wish; and I 
beg you to take this as final, and to believe, as I know, that I 
could neither make you happy or be happy with you. It seems 
so trite to say that I am your friend, but I am and truly, and 
pray for your happiness—but that must be found apart from 
me. M. B. 


(To be continued.) 
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God's Music. 


Srvce ever the world was fashioned, 
Water, and air, and sod, 

A music of divers meaning 
Has flowed from the hand of God. 

In valley, and gorge, and upland, 
On stormy mountain height, 

He makes Him a harp of the forest, 
He sweeps the chords with might. 
He puts forth His hand to the ocean, 
He speaks and the waters flow,— 

Now in a chorus of thunder, 
Now in a cadence low. 
He touches the waving flower-bells, 
He plays on the woodland streams— 
A tender song—like a mother 
Sings to her child in dreams. 
But the music divinest and dearest, 
Since ever the years began, 
Is the manifold passionate music 


He draws from the heart of Man! 


F. E. WEAtHERLY. 
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Rivarol. 


Epuunp Bourke eulogised Rivarol as the Tacitus of the French 
Revolution. He was the brilliant and despairing advocate of a lost 
cause. Louis XVI. was surrounded by many devoted and capable 
men, but not one of them was Riivarol’s superior in the art 
of writing. If the first French Revolution could have been 
averted or crushed by epigrams, Rivarol might have accomplished 
the task. While he lived his reputation was great; it has now 
dwindled away till the number of those who are familiar with his 
works is very small. 

Much that Rivarol wrote was not more fitted to survive than the 
leading article in a newspaper. The politics of Rivarol have now 
ceased to be practical. If Louis XVI. had not lost his crown 
and his head, then more might have been heard of the man who 
showed him how he might keep both. Dying at a comparatively 
early age, Rivarol left behind him several examples of his exceeding 
cleverness, yet it is doubtful whether, if his life had been pro- 
longed, he would have accomplished greater things than he performed. 
Nevertheless he is conspicuous enough to merit the attention of 
those who, being fascinated with the lurid spectacle of the first 
French Revolution, desire to become personally acquainted with the 
actors in it. 

Whoever merely reads the edition of Rivarol’s works in five 
octavo volumes which was published in 1808 will fail in becoming 
acquainted with all his writings, as another volume containing 
pamphlets and other papers by him appeared in 1877. Neither 
is the article which Sainte-Beuve devoted to him so complete as 
many other articles from the pen of the ablest and best informed 
among French essayists. The most comprehensive work concerning 
tivarol is that by M. de Lescure, which was given to the world in 
1883 and was crowned by the French Academy. All those who 
care to learn what is known about him may be confidently referred 
to that elaborate work, but some who are inspired with curiosity 
may lack the patience to peruse it from cover to cover. 

M. de Lescure deserves credit for settling the controverted point 
of Rivarol’s birth. Before he wrote, it was known that Antoine Rivarol 
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first saw the light in Bagnols, a small town in Languedoc; but his 
birthday was affirmed by some writers to be on the 17th of April, 
1757, by others on an unnamed day in 1754, and by those who were 
the least mistaken, in June, 1753, the truth being that the day of 
his birth was the 26th of June, 1753. M. de Lescure ascertained 
the correct date in a way which was at once simple and conclusive. 
While others trusted to some yague statement which was repeated 
with variations by those who were too idle to verify it, M. de 
Lescure examined the register of births. Though the local register 
was mutilated, yet the contents of it had been transferred beforehand 
to the general register of the district, and the entry in that 
register puts the date of Rivarol’s birth beyond all doubt. 

The mystery about his birthday was but one of the mysteries 
connected with him, and another has never been elucidated. Was 
he a man of noble descent, and was he justified in describing himself 
as the Count de Rivarol? Opinions differed on this head in his 
lifetime, and there is a ground for difference still. 

Antoine Rivarol was the eldest of sixteen children, none of whom, 
save two besides himself, made any impression on contemporaries 
outside of the family circle. There is as little doubt that his father 
was an innkeeper in Bagnols as that his father married Catherine 
Avon on the 27th of September, 1752 ; but whether this father were 
of noble descent is disputable. It is said that, when Rivarol was a 
man of note in Parisian society, he once used the words “ we men of 
quality,” in the presence of the Marquis de Créqui, whereupon the 
Marquis remarked, “ that is a plural which strikes me as singular.” 

That Rivarol’s father kept an inn bearing the name of “ The Three 
Pigeons,” is unquestionable. He was, however, something besides 
an innkeeper, being described in the Communal Register as a 
silk manufacturer, a schoolmaster, and a Government pensioner. 
Indeed, he seems to have played several parts in life, and, as he had 
sixteen children to provide for, it is not wonderful that he should have 
turned his mind and hand in succession to whatever was most 
remunerative. It is not known that he ever made any pretension to 
being descended from the noble Italian family of Rivarola, His 
eldest son and others regarded the members of that family as their 
ancestors. Rivarol’s father knew Italian and taught it to his children, 
yet a Frenchman may be of Italian descent without having been a 
member of a noble Italian family. 

Till the closing years of the eighteenth century, a Frenchman of 
noble birth had great advantages over a plebeian. He possessed 
valuable privileges. He was exempted from taxation and he enjoyed 
a respect which was denied to the commoner. He might insult a 
commoner with impunity, while he had to fight if he insulted one of 
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his own class. The contemporaries who read, or were present at the 
representation of Moliére’s comedy, in which George Dandin plays 
so pitiable a part, considered it fitting that he should be made to suffer 
because, being a commoner, he had no business to marry a lady of 
quality. In England the person of rank has always enjoyed pre- 
cedence over him who is untitled, yet the distinction between the 
two has never corresponded to that in France, where, under the old 
régime, the noble and the commoner were separated by an impassable 
gulf. The difference was marked in small things as well as in great, 
Commoners were forbidden to carry swords, nor were they permitted 
to dress in the same way as nobles. 

The probability is that Rivarol had a right to the title of Count, 
which he assumed after he had entered Parisian society, and this 
pretension was not challenged by any persons except his avowed and 
inveterate enemies. Sainte-Beuve, who never spared pains when 
investigating facts, writes that “the beginnings of Rivarol are 
inextricable.” Yet the mere fact that Rivarol’s father had been an 
innkeeper, a schoolmaster, and a petty Government official, does not 
invalidate the son’s claim to be a descendant of a noble Italian 
family. . 

Members of families of the highest rank sometimes fall very low, 
and M. de Lescure has collected some curious instances of this at the 
present day. ‘The representatives of Laubespine-Sully are now 
carpenters’ apprentices; one of the family of Babou de la 
Bourdaisiére is a washerwoman; a Count Charles de Busserolle died 
a gamekeeper ; a Count de la Marche was a house-painter ; a grand- 
son of the Marquis d’Hauteroche, who commanded the French 
Guards at Fontenoy and displayed an excess of chivalry by calling 
upon the English to fire first, was a common gendarme; a member 
of the family of Bridiers was a woodman; a Saint-Mégrin was a 
cabman ; a Grailly, belonging to the family of Foix, was one of the 
chorus at the Opera; a descendant of Beaumanoir was a customs 
officer; a Baron de Rosgrond was a miller, and a Tinteniac was a 
miller’s assistant; a Jean de Retz, a great-grand-cousin of the 
famous cardinal, was a village fiddler and grave-digger; a 
Marchioness of Torcy de Talonde was landlady of an inn ; a Countess 
Aimée de Dieusse-Brémont was a box-opener in a theatre; a de 
Moutiers and a d’Aubenas were customs officers; the last Marquis 
de Chambéry was a bathing man at St. Malo, where a Count Saint- 
Jean was a maker of mouse-traps, and a Count de Saint-Paul was a 
gas-man, and a Marquis de Folligné was the conductor of an 
omnibus ; lastly, a Louis de Créqui was a farmer near Saint-Omer. 

While the members of many French families have fallen in the 
social scale, others who were born in the ranks haye assumed the 
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position of nobles. Rivarol said that many clever and many rich 
persons considered nobility to be intolerable, and that some of them 
found it so intolerable as to expend money in buying a title. This 
was the case of Beaumarchais, whose name was Caron. But some 
clever men ennobled themselves by strokes of the pen. Danton did 
so by signing himself D’Anton ; Brissot by signing himself De 
Warville. Roland added “de la Platrizre” to his name. Pons 
wished to be known as Pons de Verdun, Frangois as Frangois de 
Neufchateu, and Dupont as Dupont de Nemours. Collot became 
D’Herbois; Barrére became De Vieuzac; Jean Le Rond became 
D’Alembert, and Arouet became De Voltaire; Nicolas appeared 
before the public as De Chamfort, and Fabre as D’Eglantine. 

When Rivarol arrived in Paris at the age of twenty-four, it was 
with the hope, that has inspired many others in a like position, of 
making a name, if not a fortune. His education had been thorough. 
He acquired Italian from his father, and was thus qualified for 
undertaking to translate Dante in later life, an achievement which 
increased his reputation. After acquiring all that his father could 
impart, he was sent by him to the High School of the Josephists in 
Bagnols, and, at the age of eighteen, he entered the Seminary of 
the Sulpicians at Bourg-Saint-Andéol, where he attracted the notice 
of the Bishop of Uzés, who was anxious that so clever a youth should 
enter the priesthood. Rivarol’s parents desired that he should be a 
priest, and his father made many sacrifices to educate him with that 
object. He entered the seminary of Sainte-Garde at Avignon, 
where he received minor orders and assumed the dress of an Abbé. 
He was erdowed with good looks as well as with remarkable 
talents. He dazzled men by his talents, and women were charmed 
with his person. When he walked on the ramparts of Avignon, the 
ladies who saw him exclaimed: “ Oh! there is the handsome Abbé 
from the seminary of Sainte-Garde.” Sometimes, indeed, they 
escorted him to the door of the seminary. It was chiefly owing 
to the admiration which women expressed for him, and which he 
reciprocated, that he decided to abandon the priestly vocation and 
to rely upon his wits for making his way in the world. 

Before having recourse to his pen for a livelihood, Rivarol had 
tried other expedients. Indeed, he is said to have been many things 
in turn before discovering the path to fame. His detractors have 
depicted his early struggles in an odious light, but the animadversions 
of his declared enemies may be -passed over without comment. The 
truth seems to be that Rivarol was a tutor at Lyons for a short time 
under the name of Longchamps, and that he spent several months 
at Paris and Versailles, trying in his capacity of Abbé to get some 
sinecure. Failing in this, he took the name of the Chevalier Rivarol 
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de Parcieux, and, following the example of impecunious nobles, he 
solicited an office. It was the custom under the old French 
monarchy for men to give their minds to begging for a post under 
Government which would involve no other duty than drawing a 
salary. This custom prevails at the present day where no monarch 
rules, the vocation of office-hunting being assiduously pursued in 
Washington and Paris. 

Though Rivarol failed to obtain a place under Government, yet he 
got introductions to some men in the front rank, chief among them 
being D’Alembert. In those days it sufficed to obtain a place in 
the good graces of some distinguished philosopher or man of letters 
to procure admission into the best Parisian society. The ladies of 
rank were very gay, and the philosophers kept them company. The 
houses of the leaders of French society were thrown open to any man 
who could talk well, and who had a reputation for ability ; then, as 
now, the difficulty consisted in getting some one of position to vouch 
for the new-comer. 

By assuming the name of Rivarol de Parcieux, he facilitated his 
entry into the world of fashion. A celebrated physician and geometri- 
cian who belonged to the Academy of Sciences was named Antoine 
de Parcieux. He died in 1768. It is alleged that Rivarol was 
distantly related to him. Appearing under the name of a man who 
was generally admired and regretted, Rivarol attracted an attention 
which he would not have done had he been known as the first-born 
of an innkeeper at Bagnols. This attention was even too marked, 
as it led M. de Parcieux’s nephew to question the right of Rivarol 
to bear his name, the result being that Rivarol gave up using it after 
the name had served his purpose. He wished to be talked about, 
and he succeeded. Henceforth he styled himself, first, the Chevalier, 
and second, the Count de Rivarol. Commenting on these changes, 
Grimm writes that “Rivarol very nobly revenged himself upon De 
Parcieux by taking the title of Chevalier, to which he had no more 
right than to the other name ; but it is to be hoped this will satisfy 
him, as otherwise he will have to seek a new designation.” 

How Rivarol managed to exist between 1777 and 1784 is as 
mysterious as his descent. It is known that he was employed 
by Panckoucke to write for the Mercwre at a salary of one 
hundred and fifty francs, or six pounds a month. This sum might 
have sufficed for his wants if they were reasonable ; but the problem 
which has not been solved is, how he lived upon it and at the same 
time paid asecretary and a valet? It is probable that he found it as 
easy to get a dinner or supper as Swift relates in his Journal to 
Stella that he did. The houses of many persons were open to him, 
and his presence was welcomed. The charms of his conversation 
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made him a favourite; the point of his epigrams made him feared. 
He could say bitter things with asmiling face, which was one of the 
first Lord Westbury’s great gifts. When attacked Rivarol never lost 
his temper, but he was not often attacked. It was soon recognised 
that he was a dangerous man to meddle with. He was keen and cruel 
in his onslaughts, but his retorts were more terrible and dreaded 
than his attacks. Though not generally beloved, he was the object 
of general curiosity. The mention on a card of invitation that M. 
de Rivarol would be present at a party, ensured the attendance of 
every one who could come. 

His writings in the Mercure were anonymous, and the first pamphlet 
from his pen, which appeared in 1782, had not the author’s name on 
the title-page. This pamphlet was in the form of a letter on ‘The 
Gardens’ by the Abbé Delille, a work which was an imitation 
of Thomson’s ‘Seasons,’ and which made Delille the favourite of 
fashionable society. ‘The Gardens’ may be summarily character- 
ised as a poem without inspiration, and a picture of nature in which 
art is conspicuous. 

Rivarol’s authorship of the pamphlet did not long remain a secret, 
and his unsparing criticism gave much satisfaction to those who 
disliked Delille, while it annoyed those who worshipped him. 
Neither could deny that Rivarol was the cleverer man of the two. 
His dialogue in verse between the cabbage and the turnip which he 
introduced, was not only a good parody, but it was better than 
anything Delille had written. One line has become proverbial :— 
“ Delille’s glory will pass away ; turnips will last.” 

He penned other pamphlets which attracted notice and excited 
controversy. A parody on the Songe d’Athalie attained the desired 
object, that of being offensive to Madame de Genlis. Some remarks 
about balloons when they were novelties, and about the “ talking 
heads” of the Abbé Mical, were smartly written; indeed, though 
Rivarol’s great desire was to shine in conversation, and though he 
detested taking a pen in hand, yet when he did so, he wrote with 
remarkable finish, As Sainte-Beuve truly phrases it, he made his 
mark as a stylist. 

While a brilliant member of a brilliant society, but before he had 
any assured means of livelihood, Rivarol was smitten with the 
charms ofa lady a few years his senior. Many love affairs had 
occupied him before this one ; indeed,'his handsome face and person 
predisposed ladies to regard him with favour in Paris, just as the 
same natural advantages had caused the ladies of Avignon to nourish 
a passion for him when he was a young Abbé. But this love affair, 
which dates from 1780 or 1781, was more serious than any of the 
others, as it ended in marriage. 
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The lady whom he made his wife, and whose dowry was her 
beauty, was named Louisa Henrietta Mather Flint. Her family 
is said to have come from Wales, and her ancestors are supposed 
to have followed James II. to France and settled there. Her 
father is described in one place as a teacher of languages and in 
another as the author of a grammar, and he may have been both. 
A son was born of the union, which proved unhappy, and the pair 
separated after living together for a year or two. After his death 
an account was written by his widow, in which she and Rivarol are 
depicted as having been formed to understand and appreciate each 
other, and in which it is said that no other woman than his wife 
could have made him happy. His conduct did not confirm this view. 
Madame Rivarol had literary tastes, and she translated several English 
books into French, among them being Burke’s ‘ Appeal from the 
Old to the New Whigs,’ a ‘ History of Agriculture in Italy,’ and ‘ The 
Novice of St. Dominick,’ by Miss Owenson, afterwards Lady Morgan. 

More important in the career of Rivarol than his marriage, or than 
anything which he had written before it, were two works both of 
which were published in 1784. The one, which is supposed to have 
been written first, was a translation of Dante’s Inferno, with an 
introduction. This translation was denounced by some who knew 
nothing of the original, while it was praised by many who recognised 
the boldness and skill displayed by Rivarol. While this work 
greatly enhanced his reputation, the other raised it to a higher 
level, the subject being ‘ The Universality of the French Language.’ 
Rivarol wrote it to compete for a prize offered by the Academy of 
Berlin. In addition to awarding the prize to his “ Essay,” the 
Academy elected him a member, while Frederick the Great wrote to 
him a letter in French, when acknowledging the receipt of a printed 
copy of the “‘ Essay ” and a set of verses, to the effect that “ never since 
Voltaire’s works have I read anything better from a literary point 
of view than your ‘ Essay,’ and the verses which accompany it are 
alike witty and elegant.” Louis XVI. was as greatly pleased 
as Frederick, and in token of his admiration he ordered a private 
payment of 1000 francs or £40 to be made to Rivarol quarterly. 
Not till after the emigration of the nobles did Rivarol learn that the 
pension which he had enjoyed came from the King. He had 
supposed himself to be indebted for it to the King’s brother. 

Kiivarol’s “ Essay” not only won the prize but it was a great 
literary success. Four editions appeared, one being published in 
London by Dulau. His countrymen were proud of him. He pro- 
claimed their superiority while flattering their vanity by writing 
that the French tongue was not that of France only, “but was the 
tongue of the human race.” In preparing his essay he had to 
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furnish answers to the following questions :—‘“ What is it that has 
rendered the French a universal language? Why does it deserve to 
be so distinguished? Is it probable that it will retain the position ?” 

In the second paragraph he boldly assumed that the modern world 
was French, as the ancient was Roman, and “ philosophy could delight 
in beholding men, who used to be divided by politics, united from 
one end of the earth to another in a literary republic dominated by the 
same language.” He affirmed that the superiority of the French 
tongue is more cordially admitted in some parts of the civilised 
world than in others, because “the human race resembles a stream 
flowing from north to south; nothing can force it backwards, and 
therefore the universality of the French tongue is less marked in Spain 
and Italy than in the rest of Europe.” In Spain, he said, “ the splen- 
dour of the language and the national pride veil an actual poverty.” 
There is no familiar ease in the Spanish tongue; the outpourings 
of friendship cannot be expressed in it; the light talk of daily 
intercourse cannot be indulged in by Spaniards, and love in Spanish 
becomes worship. Charles V., who was the master of many tongues, 
used that of Spain for his prayers. Rivarol maintained that both 
the defects and advantages of Spanish have hindered it from becoming 
a national language. Nor did Rivarol give more praise to Italian, with 
which he might have been expected to have had more sympathy. 
The drawback under which Italian laboured was that even after Dante 
had raised the Tuscan dialect to the position of a national language, 
the Popes, who ruled and gave the law to Italy, used Latin in their 
correspondence and official statements. While admitting the beauties 
of Italian, he maintained that it was lacking in precision, and that 
when two men spoke it they wearied each other if they were polite 
and they insulted each other if they tried to be concise. The 
Germans, according to Rivarol, had done their utmost to discredit 
their own language. The learned men among them wrote in Latin, 
and the German Princes spoke French. It is scarcely needful to 
point out that, while this was correct when Rivarol wrote, it is un- 
true now. German patriotism is shown at present not only in 
speaking the language of the country at Court as well as in the 
cottage, but in sedulously avoiding the use of words which have 
been imported from France. 

That English should ever become a universal language appeared 
the height of absurdity to Rivarol. He did not like either the 
English people or their speech. He was as ignorant of both as 
his countrymen were then, and as they are now. Yet he did not 
hesitate to dogmatise in true French fashion about the language 
and the people of England. He wrote that Shakespeare was 
the idol of his countrymen and the scandal of French literature ; 
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that England caused disquiet in the Cabinets of Europe, while 
France reigned supreme; that the whole world stands in need of 
France, while England stands in need of the whole world, and that 
“ Racine, Voltaire, and Rousseau will always have more readers than 
Shakespeare, Milton, and Klopstock.” Probably Rivarol never read 
a line of Klopstock ; whether he did or not, he was as right about him 
as he was wrong about Milton and Shakespeare. He concludes his 
essay with the following words, the essay being written shortly after 
the war in which France joined, the thirteen American colonies in 
their struggle against the Motherland : 


“England’s last war with us left her under the double eclipse of her 
literature and her preponderance, and that war presented a grand spectacle 
to Europe. A free people could then be seen being driven into slavery by 
England, and restored to liberty by a young monarch. Henceforth the 
history of America is compressed into three epochs—mutilated by Spain, 
oppressed by England, and saved by France.” 


Both the contemporaries of Rivarol and his later critics and 
biographers have concurred in admiring and praising this “ Essay.” 
Its worst faults rank as merits in the eyes of his countrymen. What 
they like the most, however, and what has given that “ Essay” a 
permanent place in literature, is the finish and elevation of tho style. 
It proved that Rivarol could write as pointedly as he could talk, and 
he was one of the best talkers of his time. Yet others could converse 
as fluently and say as happy things as he without being able to treat 
a subject in writing with his point, delicacy, and effect. 

In 1788 he published another work which heightened his 
notoriety. Till then he had been admired and envied ; in that year 
he gave Paris the treat of laughing at men who, without a tithe of 
his cleverness, aspired to be popular. In those days, as in others, 
many persons throughout France professed to be men of letters with- 
out having any other title than that of having contributed trifles in 
prose or verse to ephemeral publications. Mascarille, in Les Précieuses 
Ridicules, had many counterparts in Rivarol’s time who, like him, 
were fond of writing verses, who thought, as he did, that it did not 
become men of their rank to scribble, and who professedly did so by 
way of favour to publishers. For such pretenders, as he considered 
them, Rivarol had a great contempt, and he punished them by writing 
his Petit Almanach des Grands Hommes pour Vannée 1788. John 
Josselyn, one of the earlier travellers in New England, describes 
how he was struck with the sight of a beautiful reticulated ball on 
a tree; how his curiosity led him to take hold of it, with a result 
which was painful and nearly cost him his life. The curiosity was 
a wasps’ nest. Now, in compiling his ‘ Almanach,’ Rivarol may have 
been as unconscious as Josselyn of the risk which he ran. He believed 
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that he had hit upon a good subject for his pen; but he may not 
have anticipated that he would be attacked with the bitterness 
and pertinacity which ensued, nor may he have deemed it possible 
that many of those whom he had satirised would never cease to be 
his merciless detractors. 

It is difficult to realise the profundity of the impression which 
Rivarol’s ‘Almanach’ produced. It was universally read, on account 
of its sprightliness, yet times and the public taste have changed so 
greatly that it is now very difficult to peruse each biography in 
succession without yawning. Much of the malice which envenomed 
it has ceased to have any virulence. The names of most of the 
persons of whom sketches are given have been embalmed in this 
work. It has given them immortality instead of hastening their 
natural passage to oblivion. 

A few specimens will suffice to show Rivarol’s method. In those 
days, as at present, a M. de Rochefort was known in Paris, though 
the living man of that name is a far more remarkable person than 


his predecessor. ivarol wrote of the Rochefort of the 18th 
century : 


“ His ‘Iliad’ and ‘Odyssey’ are not those of Homer, as M. Rochefort’s 
enemies have stated ; they are two poems of his own, true children of his 
imagination, nourished with his thoughts, clothed in his style. What 
more is requisite to be a father? Homer, who has but lent his name, is 
their godfather only.” 


“M. Beaulaton’s translation of Milton would supersede ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 
if any one could possibly read it.” 

“M. Hugot launched an epigram in 1771 against women’s head-gear, 
which upset all heads, and caused a revolution.” 

“M. Clairfontuine’s songs would serve for hymns or odes, if required.” 

“M. Chenaye is supple and brilliant at an acrostic.” 


After the Revolution had taken place, many whose lives were 
in danger fled from Paris. Rivarol was one of them, and he said 
that some of the Jacobins in office, whom he had pilloried in his 
‘Almanach’ when they were obscure and powerless, would have 
been delighted to avenge themselves by beheading him. 

Rivarol wrote two long letters by way of criticism upon Necker’s 
work on ‘The Importance of Religious Opinions,’ taking strong 
objection to Necker’s deism, and doing so not on religious grounds, 
but on those of morality. He endeavoured to convict Necker of 
maintaining contradictory opinions; his antagonism to him as a 
writer on religious topics seemed to spring from dislike of him as a 
financier. 

When the Revolution began Rivarol stood forward in a new light. 
He had written many clever things before, but he was not regarded 
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as a serious writer. His brilliancy with tongue and pen made him 
admired and feared, but it did not cause him to be recognised as a 
leader or respected as aman. No man gains or deserves respect 
who has not shown that he is in earnest, and that he is ready to 
sacrifice himself for his opinions. 

To the surprise of those who knew him best, Rivarol took the 
anti-revolutionary side and resisted offers from the opposite one. It 
has been said that the Revolution converted him into a Royalist. 
No writer on the Royalist side excelled him as a critic and a writer. 
He was no blind partisan, and he was as keen in detecting and warm 
in denouncing the errors of the supporters of the throne, as he was 
alert and cutting in dealing with Revolutionists. In concert with the 
libertine Abbé Sabatier, he conducted the Journal Politique National, 
which Burke read with great interest and, as he told Rivarol’s brother, 
with great profit. Rivarol’s articles were descriptive and critical ; 
the extract from one in which the opening of the States-General 
is described will show their character : 


“His Majesty’s speech was noble and measured, the King declaring that 
he was the defender of monarchical principles, and the chief friend of 
his people.. The discourse of the Keeper of the Seals was purely 
rhetorical, but that of the Director-General of the Finances attracted the 
more attention because it deceived all expectations. That Minister told 
the Three Estates that the king, who called them together, might not have 
done so, that there were a thousand ways for meeting the deficit about 
which so much noise had been made, and that the king enjoyed most 
ample facilities for winning over the representatives of the nation, if they 
deliberated separately. He eloquently set forth all the drawbacks which 
would spring from the States-General, and, in order not to trench upon 
their independence, he left them to discover and choose the means for 
avoiding them, and finally he expressed himself in favour of each order 
deliberating apart.” 


In the Memoirs of Gouverneur Morris, which were recently published, 
there is an account of the same spectacle, which is not only most 
interesting, but which also serves as a contrast to that by Rivarol. 
Moreover, Morris was not only an eye-witness, but, as an American, 
he was quite as disposed to be critical of monarchical forms as 
Rivarol was to uphold them, yet the impression which Morris makes 
is more in favour of Royalty than are the comments of its partisan : 


“Tsit in the Hall at Versailles from eight in the morning till after 
twelve, in a cramped situation, during which time the different members 
are brought in and placed, one ‘bailliage’ after the other. When M. 
Necker comes in he is loudly and repeatedly clapped, and so is the Duke 
of Orleans; also a bishop who has lived long in his diocese, and practised 
there what his profession enjoins. Another bishop, who preached yesterday 
a sermon which I did not hear, is applauded, but those near me say that 
this applause is unmerited. An old man who refused to dress in the 
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costume prescribed for the Tiers, and who appears in his farmer’s habit, 
receives a loud and long plaudit. M.de Mirabeau is hissed, but not loudly. 
The king at length arrives and takes his seat, the queen on his left, two 
steps lower than him. He makes a short speech, very proper and well- 
spoken, or rather read. The tone and manner have all the fierté which can 
be expected or desired from the blood of the Bourbons. He is interrupted 
in the reading by acclamations so warm and of such lively affection that 
the tears start from my eyes, in spite of myself. The queen weeps, or 
seems to weep, but not one voice is heard to wish her well. I would 
certainly raise my voice if I were a Frenchman; but I have no right to 
express a sentiment, and in vain solicit those who are near me to do it. 
After the king has spoken he takes off his hat, and when he puts it on 
again his nobles imitate his example. Some of the Tiers do the same, but 
by degrees they take them off again. The king then takes off his hat. 
The queen seems to think it wrong, and a conversation seems to pass, in 
which the king tells her he chooses to do it, whether consistent or not 
consistent with the ceremonial; but I could not swear to this, being too 
far distant to see very distinctly, much less to hear. The nobles uncover 
by degrees, so that if the ceremonial requires three manceuvres, the troops 
are not properly drilled. After the king’s speech, and the covering and 
uncoverings, the Garde des Sceaux makes one much longer, but it is 
delivered in a very ungraceful manner, and so indistinctly that nothing 
can be judged of it by one until it is in print. When he has done, M. 
Necker rises. He tries to play the orator, but he plays it very ill. The 
audience salute him with a long, loud plaudit. Animated by their 
approbation, he falls into action and emphasis, but a bad action and an 
ungraceful manner destroy much of the effect which ought to follow from 
a composition written by M. Necker, and spoken by M. Necker. He 
presently asks the king’s leave to employ a clerk, which being granted, 
the clerk proceeds in the lecture. It is very long. It contains much 
information, and many things very fine, but it is too long, and has many 
repetitions and too much compliment, and what the French call emphase. 
The plaudits were loud, long, and incessant. These will convince the king 
and queen of the national sentiment, and tend to prevent the intrigue 
against the present administration, at least for a while. After the speech 
is over the king rises to depart, and receives a long and affecting ‘ Vive le 
roi.’ The queen rises, and to my great satisfaction she hears, for the first 
time in several months, the sound of ‘ Vive la reine” She makes a low 
courtesy, and this produces a louder acclamation, and that a lower 
courtesy.” 


Though Rivarol’s writings about the Revolution are filled with 
pointed sentences and rational remarks, yet he was a better critic than 
acounsellor. He proposed, in a memoir privately conveyed to the king, 
that the powerful writers on the side opposed to him should be bought. 
When attempts were made to carry out his policy, it was found that 
bribery proved ineffectual to attain the object which he had in view. 
He had a strong faith in the power of the purse, and he held that 
most men were venal. “ Mirabeau,” he cynically said, “ would do 
anything for money, even a good action.” Rivarol’s sayings are 
sparkling, but they are unfitted for guidance: they are extremely clever ; 
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but though cleverness may make a writer attractive, the capacity 
for producing pretty phrases is not statesmanship. A few extracts 
will exemplify the character of his writings at this stage in his career : 


“Voltaire said that, as men become more enlightened, the freer they 
will be. His successors have told the people that they will be the more 
enlightened the freer they become, and this has done harm.” 

“The vices of the Court began the Revolution; the vices of the people 
will complete it.” 

“The people is a Sovereign which only asks to be fed. His Majesty is 
peaceable when he is digesting.” 

“ Philosophers are better anatomists than physicians; they dissect but 
do not cure.” 

“The populace of Paris, and that of other cities in the kingdom, have 
many crimes to commit before they will rival the follies of the Court and 
the great.” 

To these smart sayings may be added one which is very just: “ It 
is a general rule that the persons who are more comfortable at home 
than in the streets, will be beaten by those who are more at home 
in the streets than in their lodgings. This is the principle of 
revolutions, and even of conquests.” 

Rivarol fled from Paris on the 10th June, 1792. Seven days 
later a revolutionary band entered his house with a view to kill 
him, exclaiming, ‘‘ Where is this great man? We mean to shorten 
him by a head!” Louis XVI. and his wife could not escape from 
France, and they were executed; their son, whom England and 
Russia formally recognised as Louis XVII., died in prison. In 
getting rid of the King, the Queen, and the Dauphin, the men 
whom Rivarol denounced thought that they were annihilating 
monarchy in the persons of monarchs. 

Rivarol was accompanied in his flight by a lady who was not his 
wife, who is known as Manette, and to whom he addressed some 
well-turned verses. The pair went first to Brussels, where they 
stayed till about the end of 1794. After leaving Brussels they 
went to London, where they stayed a few months, and then crossed 
over to Hamburg. Manette left Rivarol at Hamburg and returned 
to Paris. He proceeded to Berlin at the end of 1800, where he died. 

Few particulars have been preserved about Rivarol’s sojourn in 
London. He was introduced to William Pitt and Edmund Burke, 
and he dined at the Lord Mayor’s banquet, where he was seated 
between two other emigrants, Malouet and Cazalés, the latter of 
whom he detested and was detested in return by him, Cazalis 
saying of Rivarol that his wit was that of a barber’s assistant. 
A passage in a letter to the Abbé de Villefort exhibits Rivarol’s 
opinions, which resembled those of Heine at a later date, both 
being the reverse of flattering, about England and the English : 
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“T left England for two reasons. In the first place the climate did not 
suit me; in the second, I required to be on the Continent, in order to 
proceed with my ‘Dictionary of the French Language.’ Besides, I do not 
like a country in which there are more apothecaries than bakers, and 
where the only ripe fruit are boiled potatoes. Englishwomen are hand- 
some, but they have two left arms.” 

Other reasons influenced Rivarol, but he did not choose to mention 
them. 

His sister, who called herself the Baroness Angel, met him at 
Hamburg. She stood in the same relation to Dumouriez that 
Manette did to him. Claude Francois, a younger brother, was a more 
creditable member of the family, though less clever, Rivarol saying 
of him that the fool of our family would be the pride of any other. 
Claude Francois Rivarol was an ardent and active Royalist; he was 
a soldier as well as a writer; he went to London, where he made the 
personal acquaintance of Burke, with whom he had corresponded ; he 
wrote verses, essays, and a novel which did not make their mark in 
literature, and he died in 1848 at the advanced age of 86. 

Rivarol found a useful friend at Hamburg in Fauche, an enter- 
prising publisher who had founded the Spectatewr dw Nord, to 
which Rivarol contributed, and with whom he arranged for the 
publication of a new French Dictionary. He would have received 
200,000 franes if the dictionary had been completed; as it was he 
received 1000 francs monthly on account. All that he wrote was 
the introduction, which is one of Rivarol’s best titles to esteem as a 
man of learning, as well as a proof of mastery of his native tongue. 

The advance of the French army mad@~him proceed to Berlin, 
where he was received with open arms. As a member of the 
Academy there, he had a special claim to respect ; he had another in 
being charged by Louis XVIII. with a mission to the King of 
Prussia. His mission gave him an official status, yet it was not one 
of great importance; he was but an ambassador without credentials 
from a king without a throne. 

One of the reigning beauties of the day in Berlin was the Russian 
Princess Dolgorowky, who had counted Prince Potemkin and the 
Prince de Ligne among her adorers. She took Rivarol under her 
protection. He was cordially welcomed by the Queen of Prussia. If 
Rivarol could only have forgotten Paris, he might have been happy in 
Berlin. Yet he longed to return to the capital of his native land, 
and he had made arrangements to do so in the spring of 1801. On 
the 5th of April in that year, he was seized with a bilious fever, 
which followed an attack of erysipelas in the head, and on the 
1lth he died. His only son, who entered the Russian service, died 
in 1810. 

A story about the place and manner of Rivarol’s death has gained 
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currency since it was made public in 1802 by Sulpice de la Platiére, 
one of his biographers. It is to the effect that, in his last illness, he 
desired to be taken into the country, that he wished his room 
should be filled with spring flowers, and that the windows should 
remain open to enable him to gaze upon a bed of roses and inhale 
the perfume. Feeling his life ebbing away, he said to those around 
him, “ My friends, the great shadow is approaching ; these roses are 
about to be turned into poppies. The moment has come for 
entering eternity.” Then he became delirious, and is said to have 
called for Attic figs and nectar. Any intelligent reader of the story 
might have perceived its absurdity. Roses do not flourish in the 
open air near Berlin at the beginning of April. The truth is that 
Rivarol died in his lodgings in the heart of Berlin. 

Though much has been written about him, his influence has not 
outlasted his life. Many of his pointed sayings are current in French 
speech and are repeatedly reproduced by French journalists who try 
to shine. Rivarol’s reputation was far more brilliant than solid. 
As the defender of the throne and the altar, he had friends among 
the supporters of both, and enemies among those who were blindly 
opposed to either. Yet he was not a sufficiently indiscreet partisan 
to please all the Royalists. He saw their faults as clearly as he did 
those of the rabid revolutionists. He contended, with perfect 
truth, that the errors of the King’s friends largely contributed to his 
death, and such a statement was not to the taste of the Royalist 
party. Indeed, Rivarol’s inability to deceive himself and to conceal 
his opinions made him unpopular among the emigrants, of whom 
Madame de Monregard was a type, and who candidly said, after 
hearing the abuses of the old régime denounced, “The abuses were 
the best parts of it.” 

Rivarol never was a great man, yet he had the elements of one in 
him, and he seemed capable of rising to the highest place in the 
literary hierarchy. He said and wrote many clever things, and he 
was such a thorough Frenchman that his countrymen read his works 
with an admiration for him which few foreigners can entertain. 
It would be foolish to deny his importance among the men who 
were conspicuous and active in France during the years preceding 
the First Revolution. Not many among those who helped to pre- 
cipitate it, or who tried to check its progress, were cleverer men or 
more accomplished writers than Rivarol. 

W. Fraser Rar. 
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Che Novels of Wilkie Collins. 


Wir the death of Wilkie Collins we have lost almost the last of 
the great English novelists who made the middle of the nineteenth 
century memorable in the history of fiction. Thackeray, Dickens, 
Charles Reade, Trollope, Kingsley, Mrs. Gaskell, Charlotte Bronté, 
George Eliot; only one of them reached the allotted threescore 
years and ten. Collins, by a few years the younger of the coterie, 
has joined them; and the world is the poorer for want of one of 
the most fearless and honest fictionists who ever fed the public’s 
sensation hunger while seeking to influence the public’s serious 
sentiments. His time, the time not of to-day but of twenty or 
thirty years ago, was one of straight speaking, when men wrote 
from their hearts in a way that would be scorned in these days of 
subtle intellectualism, told their tale, set forth their moral, if there 
was one, and were content. The complications in which Collins 
revels are never of the subjective or metaphysical kind. The field 
of his narratives bristles with ingenious obstacles, but he goes at 
them like a steeplechaser at a hurdle, and the emotions of his men 
and women are as simple as those of the dramatis persone of an 
Adelphi drama. 

This was not perhaps what Collins himself wished—probably not 
what he believed to be the case. Judging from his own prefaces, 
and other expressions of feeling in his novels, he laid great stress 
upon his character-drawing ; it is intimated that ‘The Moonstone’ 
is built upon “the conduct pursued under a sudden emergency by 
a young girl.” But who stops to consider the psychological problem 
presented by Rachel Verinder? What we want to find out is, 
what has become of the diamond? Jn ‘No Name’ there is a 
similar reference to the setting forth of a woman’s character as a 
main object of the book ; but who spends thought on the complexities 
of Magdalen Vanstone’s nature until, at least, he has got to the end 
of her escapades? In other tales there is the same thing; the 
author is engaged, he believes, in tracing the influence of circum- 
stance on character or character on circumstance; and yet the 
individuals that fix themselves in a reader’s memory are not those 
around whom the labyrinth of plot is constructed; nor would any 
one think of calling Wilkie Collins a novelist notable for character- 
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Crawing. It is the semi-burlesque sketches, which he probably 
jearnt to make from Dickens, that come to mind when we recall the 
‘novels: Count Foseco and Miss Clack, Uncle Joseph and the 
inimitable Captain and Mrs. Wragge, who are among the immortals. 
There is nothing like analyses of emotions or motives such as those 
upon which later writers delight to turn a microscopic lens. Even his 
Wragges and Foscos are not in the same familiar circle of our 
acquaintance with Mrs. Gamp and Mr. Pecksniff. And it is a little 
curious that Dickens, who has added more friends to all the world’s 
portrait-gallery than any other writer has done, longed to shine as 
an elaborator of plots, inspired no doubt by admiration for his 
friend’s genius; while Collins, the past master of the plot, aspired 
to be a delineator of character. Next to this, Collins had a firm 
belief in the purpose of his stories ; it was characteristic of his frank 
and earnest nature; but so far as his readers were concerned, it was 
a mistake, Motives indeed are obvious in not a few—the marriage 
laws are aimed at in ‘Man and Wife,’ the position of illegitimate 
children in ‘No Name,’ society’s treatment of “ penitents” in ‘The 
New Magdalen,’ vivisection in ‘ Heart and Science ;’ and there is a 
declared. intention or object woven in with many others, though it 
may never be suspected by the reader. Where the moral is evident 
it is freely forgiven for the sake of the plot which involves it, and 
that in itself is a tribute to his genius. With Dickens and Reade 
the same thing may be said, but it takes a master hand to make the 
public enjoy that powdered jam, fiction with a purpose. 

To his position of supremacy as a manufacturer of plots no one 
denies Wilkie Collins’s right, though critics may scorn or sneer at 
both the art and its master. It is a manufacture; there is no doubt 
about that. Nobody imagines the misfortunes of ‘ Poor Miss Finch,’ 
and her blue-complexioned lover, the masquerades of Magdalen 
Vanstone, the machinations of the Romish Church in ‘The Black 
Robe,’ the remarkable coincidences of ‘Hide and Seek,’ or the 
melodramatic farrago of ‘'The Frozen Deep,’ to be precisely scenes 
from real life. But, truth being stranger than fiction, possibly they 
might be; and if a man writes fiction as if it was truth, and it is 
good fiction into the bargain, there is no reason why the public 
should not like it as well as the washiest or wickedest realism. 

Collins’s style is not a thing of literary beauty like Mr. Steven- 
son's, or a marvel of finish like Mr. Henry James's. It is jerky and 
absolutely unornamented. There are no elegant extracts to be got 
out of his stories ; it would be no easy matter to compile beauties of 
Collins, and even birthday-book framers might be in difficulties. The 
incidents are of the stage stagey, and as for scenic art there is 


probably never a word given to the description of natural sur- 
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roundings unless it has a direct bearing on the development of t 
plot. But he had a story to tell, and he knew how to tell it. Fle 
had a strong grip of his story, too ; a singularly forcible and vigorou's 
method of unfolding it, and a talent for dramatic situations. [ew 
readers, however much their intelligence may revolt from the strains 
on probabilities, or however near their heads may be to splitting in 
the effort to follow the endless complications and mystifications 
which confront them, lay aside the novel until they have read to 
the end. In their own peculiar way, ‘The Woman in White’ and 
‘The Moonstone,’ it may be safely said, have never been surpassed. 
Like the majority of writers, Wilkie Collins wrote his most popular 
books when in the prime of life. Thackeray was forty-one when he 
gave ‘Esmond’ to the world; Dickens two or three years younger 
when ‘David Copperfield’ was written ; George Eliot was thirty- 
nine when ‘Adam Bede’ placed her name among the immortals ; 
and Trollope was forty-two when, with ‘Barchester Towers,’ he 
made his first success. Collins wrote ‘The Woman in White,’ ‘ No 
Name,’ ‘ Armadale,’ and ‘ The Moonstone,’ in succession, between the 
ages of thirty-five and forty-five; and none of his many earlier or 
later fictions have achieved the same fame as those four brilliant 
novels. ‘Antonina,’ a story of ancient Rome, was his first, then 
came ‘ Basil,’ a remarkably unpleasant story, which yet showed 
ample evidence of inherent power and dramatic ability. In its 
feverish autobiographical mode of telling, and obvious indications of 
youth in the manner of it, ‘Basil’ may be said to have literary 
kinship with Mr. William Black’s ‘Kilmeny,’ and Mr. Justin 
McCarthy’s ‘My Enemy’s Daughter.’ Ingenuity of plot, helped out 
by useful coincidences, is the feature of the third effort, ‘ Hide and 
Seek,’ with its gentle deaf and dumb heroine; but ‘The Dead 
Secret’ was really the earliest example of the distinctly Collins 
method of narration, which has had a world of imitators, and, like 
most distinct methods, is a dangerous model. A little cheap satire 
and a great deal of egotism persuade the young writer who cultivates 
them that he is a second Thackeray; a free use of caricature, 
especially in proper names, and of capital letters, are expected to 
convince the world that a second Dickens has arisen. Similarly it is 
required only to have recourse to a bewildering sequence of events, 
place the telling of them in the mouths of half-a-dozen narrators, 
and let the narration be as bald and colloquial as possible, in order 
that a man may avow himself a disciple of Wilkie Collins. The 
difficulty lies in the acquirement of Wilkie Collins’s talent. Im- 
probabilities, absurdities, long-drawn-out complications of plot, and 
an almost brutal bluntness of style are, no doubt, among his chra- 
racteristics ; but, on the other hand, there is the singular realistic 
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power which vitalises even the most tiresome of his stories. ‘The 
Dead Secret’ is melodramatic, and the secret is soon guessed by the 
reader; a change of children cannot be regarded as an original 
notion, and the hiding of the confession in the deserted portion ef a 
house whose owner is most concerned in the matter is possibly not 
an expedient of great literary value; but the schemes of Sarah 
Leeson to get into the house and abstract the document, the strength 
with which this part of the book is written, and the humorous 
atmosphere surrounding Uncle Joseph and his musical box, are 
almost on a level with Collins’s best work. After this came the 
four already named: ‘The Woman in White,’ with the memorable 
figure of Count Fosco, best known of all his characters, because no 
one had before conceived the possibility of a villain who should be 
fat and comic, and possess pet animals; ‘No Name,’ the history of 
Magdalen Vanstone’s plots to recover her lost home, and entrap her 
odious Cousin Noel—odious, also, after an original type—and of the 
counterplots of Mrs. Lecourt, whose cold and slimy reptile pets are a 
pair to Fosco’s white mice; ‘ Armadale, wherein occurs the curious 
figure of Miss Gwilt, which took a firm hold of public fancy. For 
this novel it is said that Wilkie Collins reached his top price ; but it 
may be taken for granted that its predecessors had a considerable 
effect upon this point; for in plot it is scarcely equal to them or to 
its successor, though there are other admirable features which lend 
probability to the statement that it was the author’s own favourite 
work. In skill of plot, conception, and development, without 
considering other details, ‘ The Moonstone’ stands pre-eminent. 

Of the dozen or so other novels which the same pen has since 
given us, ‘Man and Wife’ and ‘The New Magdalen’ made the 
most sensation. They dealt with delicate questions, and they took a 
new view ofthem. ‘Man and Wife,’ indeed, dealt with at least two 
questions ; not only is the injustice of the marriage laws keenly and 
forcibly insisted on—in itself a sufficiently startling onslaught upon 
popular conservatism—but a vehement attack is also made upon the 
excessive value set on athletic sports. In this matter Wilkie Collins 
ran as directly contrary to public feeling as in the obesity of Fosco, 
and the devotion to Beethoven of Lydia Gwilt; and he hit it more 
closely. Various ameliorations have been made in the legal relation- 
ship of man and wife ; but as to the sports and exercise craze, the 
current appears to be all the other way, and until people can appre- 
ciate the difference between the rational and healthy development of 
every boy’s and every girl’s limbs and muscles, and the forcing and 
straining of one man’s physical powers in order that the rest may 
look on and bet, so long it will be well that such an illustration of 
the triumph of brute over angel as Geoffry Delamayn should be held 
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up to them. Still more risky is the main idea of ‘The New 
Magdalen,’ which narrowly misses being a fine story ; strong and 
clever it is, but it misses the higher rank by that want of spirituality 
which is discernible throughout Collins; we feel that it is Mercy 
Merrick’s beautiful figure and “grand head” which constitute her 
saving grace, and influence Julian Gray, and this conviction kills the 
moral of the story at once. The author’s pen was too human for his 
theme. 

One conspicuous trait of Wilkie Collins can scarcely be overlooked 
—thorough-going manliness; not by any means the manliness which 
is based on a swaggering assertion of strength, or that which exults 
especially in man’s prowess and pluck. Geoffry Delamayn shows 
what he thought would be the result of training the physical powers 
at the expense of the mental and moral capabilities. ‘ Armadale’ 
sets forth his views (we may fairly assume) as to the hunting-field, 
when Allan horrifies “the county ” by making known his ability “ to 
enjoy a ride on horseback without galloping after a wretched stinking 
fox or a poor distracted little hare.” His literary style is indeed dis- 
tinctively masculine; but the manliness of his nature was revealed 
by the use he made of his strength for the defence of weakness. It 
is always on the side of the weak that his voice is raised—the women, 
the children, the fallen, the desolate, and the oppressed. And it is 
because of this fearlessness and this nobility of purpose that, however 
inartistic and inexpedient we may declare purpose of a serious kind 
to be in fiction, he touches a deeper note in our sympathy than could 
be reached by the writer whose aim it is to concoct sensational 
stories only, whether that writer’s gifts be greater or less than the 
high talent which the world has recognised in Wilkie Collins. 























A Perilous Amour. 


AN EpisoDE ADAPTED FROM THE Memorrs oF MAXIMILIAN DE BETHUNE, 
DUKE oF SULLY. 


Sucu in brief were the reasons which would have led me, had I 
followed the promptings of my own sagacity, to oppose the 
return of the Jesuits. It remains for me only to add that these 
arguments lost all their weight when set in the balance against 
the safety of my beloved master. To this plea the king himself 
for once condescended, and found those who were most strenuous 
to dissuade him, the least able to refute it; since the more a man 
abhorred the Jesuits, the more ready he was to allow that the 
king’s life could not be safe from their practices while the edict 
against them remained in force. The support which I gave to 
the king on this occasion exposed me to the utmost odium of my 
co-religionists, and was in later times ill-requited by the Order. 
But a remarkable incident that occurred while the matter was 
still under debate, and which I now for the first time make public, 
proved beyond question the wisdom of my conduct. 
Fontainebleau being at this time in the hands of the builders, 
the king had gone to spend his Easter at Chantilly, whither 
Mademoiselle d’Entragues had also repaired. During his absence 
from Paris I was seated one morning in my library at the 
Arsenal, when I was informed that Father Cotton, the same who 
at Metz had presented a petition from the Jesuits, and who was 
now in Paris pursuing that business under a safe conduct, craved 
leave to pay his respects to me. I was not strprised, for I had 
been a little before this of some service to him. The pages of 
the Court, while loitering outside the Louvre, had raised a tumult 
in the streets, and grievously insulted the father by shouting 
after him, “Old Wool! Old Cotton!” in imitation of the Paris 
street cry. For this the king, at my instigation, had caused 
them to be soundly whipped, and I supposed that the Jesuit now 
desired to thank me for advice—given, in truth, rather out of 
regard to discipline than to him. So I bade them admit him. 
His first words, uttered before my secretaries could retire, 
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indicated that this was indeed his errand; and for a few moments 
I listened to such statements from him, and made such answers 
myself as became our several positions. Then, as he did not go, 
I began to conceive the notion that he had come with a further 
purpose, and his manner, which seemed on this occasion to lack 
ease, though he was well gifted with skill and address, confirmed 
the notion. I waited therefore with patience, and presently he 
named his majesty with many expressions of devotion to his 
person. “TI trust,” said he, “that the air of Fontainebleau 
agrees with him, M. de Rosny ?” 

“You mean, good father, of Chantilly ? ” I answered. 

“ Ah, to be sure!” he rejoined hastily. “He is of course at 
Chantilly.” 

After that he rose to depart, but was delayed by the raptures 
into which he fell at sight of the fire, which, the weather being 
cold for the time of year, I had caused to be lit. “It burns so 
brightly,” said he, “ that it must be of box-wood, M. de Rosny.” 

“Of box-wood?” I exclaimed in surprise. 

“ Ay, is it not of box-wood?” quoth he, looking at me with 
much simplicity. 

“Certainly not!” I made answer, rather peevishly. “Who 
ever heard of people burning box-wood in Paris, father ?” 

He apologised for his ignorance—which was indeed matter of 
wonder—on the ground of his southern birth, and took his 
departure, leaving me in much doubt as to the real purport of 
his visit. 1 was indeed more troubled by the uncertainty I felt, 
than another less conversant with the methods of the Jesuits 
might have been, for I knew that it was their habit to let drop a 
word where they dared not speak plainly, and I felt myself put 
on my mettle to interpret the father’s hint. My perplexities 
were increased by the belief that he would not have intervened 
in any matter of small moment, and by the conviction which 
grew upon me apace, that while I stood idle before the hearth, 
my dearest interests and those of France were at stake. 

“Michel,” I said at last, addressing the doyen of my secre- 
taries, who chanced to be a Provengal, “have you ever seen a 
box-wood fire ?” 

He replied respectfully, but with some show of surprise, that 
he had not, adding that that wood was rendered so valuable to 
the turner by its hardness, that few people would be extravagant 
enough to use it for fuel. I assented, and felt the more certain 
that the Jesuit’s remark contained a hidden meaning. The only 
other clue I had consisted in the apparent mistake the father had 
made as to the king’s residence, and this might have dropped 
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from him in pure inadvertence. Yet I was inclined to think it 
intentional, and construed it as implying that the matter con- 
cerned the king personally. Which the more alarmed me. 

I passed the day in great anxiety, but towards evening, acting 
on a sudden inspiration, I sent La Trape, my valet, a trusty 
fellow who had saved my life at Cahors, to the “Three Pigeons,” 
a large inn in the suburbs at which such travellers from north to 
south, as did not wish to enter the city, were accustomed to 
change horses and sometimes to sleep. Acquitting himself of 
the commission I had given him with his usual adroitness, he 
quickly returned with the news that a traveller of rank had 
passed through three days before, having sent in advance to 
order relays there and at Essonnes. La Trape reported that the 
gentleman had remained in his coach, and that none of the 
inn servants had seen his face. 

“But he had companions?” I said. My mind had not failed 
already to conceive a natural suspicion. 

“Only one, your grace. The rest were servants.” 

“ And that one?” 

“A man in the yard fancied that he recognised M. de la 
Varenne.” 

“Ah!” Isaid no more. My agitation was indeed such that, 
before giving reins to it, I bade La Trape withdraw. I could 
scarcely believe that, perfectly acquainted as the king was with 
the plots which Spain and the Catholics were daily weaving for 
his life, and possessing such unayowed but powerful enemies 
among the great lords as Tremouille and Bouillon, to say 
nothing of Mademoiselle d’Entragues’ half-brother, the Count of 
Auvergne—I could hardly believe that with this knowledge his 
majesty had been so foolhardy as to travel without guards or 
attendance to Fontainebleau. And yet I now felt an absolute 
certainty that this was the case. The presence of La Varenne 
also, the confidante of his intrigues, informed me of the cause of 
this wild journey, convincing me that his majesty had given way 
to the sole weakness of his nature, and was bent on one of those 
adventures of gallantry which had been more becoming in the 
Prince of Béarn than in the king of France. Neither wasI at a 
loss to guess the object of his pursuit. It had been lately 
whispered in the Court that the king had seen and fallen in love 
with his mistress’s younger sister, Susette d’Entragues, whose 
home at Malesherbes lay but three leagues from Fontainebleau, 
on the edge of the forest. This placed the king’s imprudence in 
a stronger light, for he had scarcely in France a more dangerous 
enemy than her brother Auvergne; nor had the immense sums 
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which he had settled on the elder sister satisfied the mean avarice 
or conciliated the brutish hostility of her father. 

Apprised of all this, I saw that Father Cotton had desired to 
communicate it to me. But his motive I found it less easy to 
divine. It might have been a wish to balk this new passion 
through my interference, and at the same time to expose me to 
the risk of his majesty’s anger. Or it might simply have been a 
desire to avert danger from the king’s person. At any rate, 
constant to my rule of ever preferring my master’s interest to his 
favour, I sent for Maignan, my equerry, and bade him have an 
equipage ready at dawn. 

Accordingly at that hour next morning, attended only by La 
Trape with a groom, a page, and four Swiss, I started, giving out 
that I was bound for Sully to inspect that demesne, which had 
formerly been the property of my family, and of which the 
refusal had just been offered to me. Under cover of this 
destination I was enabled to reach La Ferté Alais unsuspected. 
There pretending that the motion of the coach fatigued me, I 
mounted the led horse, without which I never travelled, and 
bidding La Trape accompany me, gave orders to the others to 
follow at their leisure to Pethiviers, where I proposed to stay the 
night. 

La Ferté Alais, on the borders of the forest, is some five leagues 
westward of Fontainebleau, and as far’north of Malesherbes, 
with which last it is connected by a high road. Having disclosed 
my intentions to La Trape, however, I presently left this road 
and struck into a path which promised to conduct us in the right 
direction. But the denseness of the undergrowth, and the huge 
piles of grey rocks which lie everywhere strewn about the forest, 
made it difficult to keep for any time in a straight line. After 
being two hours in the saddle, we concluded that we had lost our 


way, and were confirmed in this on reaching a clearing, and - 


seeing before us a small inn, which La Trape recognised as 
standing about a league and a half on the forest side of Males- 
herbes. 

We still had ample time to reach Fontainebleau by nightfall, but 
before proceeding it was absolutely necessary that our horses should 
have rest. Dismounting therefore, I bade La Trape see the sorrel 
well baited. Observing that the inn wes a poor place, and no 
one coming to wait upon me,I entered it of my own motion 
and found myself at once in a large room better furnished with 
company than accommodation. Three men, who had the ap- 
pearance of such reckless swaggering blades as are generally to 
be found drinking in the inns on the outskirts of Paris, and who 
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come not unfrequently to their ends at Montfaucon, were 
tippling and playing cards at a table near the door. They looked 
up sullenly at my entrance, but refrained from saluting me, 
which, as I was plainly dressed and much stained by travel, was 
in some degree pardonable. By the fire, partaking of a coarse 
meal, was a fourth man of so singular an appearance that I must 
needs describe him. He was of great height and extreme 
leanness. His face matched his form, for it was long and thin, 
terminating in a small peaked beard which, like his hair and 
moustachios, was as white as snow. With all this his eyes 
glowed with much of the fire of youth, and his brown complexion 
and sinewy hands seemed still to indicate robust health. He 
was dressed in garments which had once been fashionable, but 
now bore marks of long and rough usage, and I remarked that 
the point of his sword, which, as he sat, trailed on the stones 
behind him, had worn its way through the scabbard. Notwith- 
standing these signs of poverty, he saluted me with the ease 
and politeness of a gentleman, and bade me with much courtesy 
to share his table and the fire. Accordingly I drew up, and 
called for a bottle of the best wine, being minded to divert 
myself with him. 

I was little prepared, however, for the turn his conversation 
took, and the furious tirade into which he presently broke, the 
object of which proved to be no other than myself! I do not 
know that I have ever cut so whimsical a figure as while hearing 
my name loaded with reproaches ; but being certain that he did 
not know me I waited patiently, and soon learned both who he 
was, and the grievance which he was on his way to lay before the 
king. His name was Boisrosé, and he had been the leader in 
that gallant capture of Fécamp, which took place while I was in 
Normandy as the king’s representative. His grievance was that, 


. notwithstanding promises in my letters, he had been deprived of 


the government of the place. 

“He leads the king by the ear!” he declaimed loudly, in an 
accent which marked him for a Gascon. “That villain of a De 
Rosny! But I will show him up! I will trounce him!” With 
that he drew the hilt of his long rapier to the front with a 
gesture so truculent, that the three bullies, who had stopped to 
laugh at him, resumed their game in disorder. 

Notwithstanding his hatred for me, I was pleased to meet with 
a man of so singular a temper, whom I also knew to be truly 
courageous ; and I was willing to amuse myself further with him. 
“But,” I said modestly, “I have had some affairs with M. de 
Rosny, and I have never found him cheat me.” 
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“Do not deceive yourself!” he roared, slapping the table. 
“ He is a rascal!” 

“Yet,” I ventured to reply, “I have heard that in many 
respects he is not a bad minister.” 

“He is a villain!” he repeated so loudly as to drown what I 
would have added. “Do not tell me otherwise. But rest 
assured! be happy, sir! I will make the king see him in his true 
colours! Rest content, sir! I will trounce him! He has to do 
with Armand de Boisrosé!” 

Seeing that he was not open to argument—for indeed being 
opposed he grew exceedingly warm—I asked him by what 
channel he intended to approach the king, and learned that here 
he felt a difficulty, since he had neither a friend at Court nor 
money to buy one. Being assured that he was an honest fellow, 
and knowing that the narrative of our rencontre and its sequel 
would vastly amuse his majesty, who loved a jest of this kind, I 
advised Boisrosé to go boldly to the king, which, thanking me 
as profusely as he had before reproached me, he agreed to do. 
With that I rose to depart. 

At the last moment it occurred to me to try upon him the 
shibboleth which in Father Cotton’s mouth had so mystified me. 

“This fire burns brightly,” I said, kicking the logs together 
with my riding-boot. “It must be of box-wood.” 

“ Of what, sir?” quoth he politely. 

“Of box-wood, to be sure,” I replied, in a louder tone. 

“My certes!” he exclained. “They do not burn box-wood in 
this country. Those are larch trimmings—neither more nor less !” 

While he wondered at my ignorance, I was pleased to discover 
his, and so far I had lost my pains. But it did not escape me 
that the three gamesters had ceased to play, and were listening 
intently to our conversation. Moreover, as I moved to the door, 
they followed me with their eyes ; and when I turned, after riding 
a hundred yards, I found that they had come to the door and were 
still gazing after us. 

This prevented me at once remarking that a hound which had 
been lying before the fire had accompanied us, and was now 
running in front, now gambolling round us, as the manner of dogs 
is. When, however, after riding about two-thirds of a league, 
we came to a place where the road forked, I had occasion particu- 
larly to notice the hound, for, choosing one of the paths, it stood 
in the mouth of it, wagging its tail, and inviting us to take that 
road; and this so pertinaciously that, though the directions we 
had received at the inn would have led us to prefer the other, we 
determined to follow the dog as the more trustworthy guide. 
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We had proceeded about four hundred paces when La Trape 
pointed out that the path was growing more narrow, and showed 
few signs of being used. So certain did it seem—though the 
dog still ran confidently ahead— that we were again astray, that 
I was about to draw rein and return, when I discovered with some 
emotion that the undergrowth on the right of the path had 
assumed the character of a thick hedge of box. Though less 
prone than most men to put faith in omens, I accepted this as 
one, and notwithstanding that it wanted but an hour of sunset, I 
rode on steadily, remarking that, with each turn in the woodland 
path, the scrub on my left also gave place to the sturdy tree which 
had been in my mindall day. Finally we found ourselves passing 
through an alley of box—which, no long time before, had been 
clipped and dressed—until a final turn brought me into a cul-de- 
sac, a kind of arbour, carpeted with grass, and so thickly set 
about as to afford no exit save by the entrance. Here the dog 
placidly stood and wagged its tail, looking up at us. 

I must confess that this termination of the adventure seemed 
so surprising, and the evening light shining on the walls of green 
round us was so full of a solemn quiet, that I was not surprised 
to hear La Trape mutter a short prayer. For my part, assured 
that something more than chance had brought me hither, I 
dismounted, and spoke encouragement to the hound; but it only 
leapt upon me. Then I walked round the enclosure, and presently 
remarked, close to the hedge, three small patches where the 
grass was slightly trodden down. Another glance told me much, 
for I saw that at these places the hedge, about three feet 
from the ground, bore traces of the axe. Choosing the nearest 
spot, I stooped, until my eyes were level with the hole thus made, 
and discovered that I was looking through a funnel skilfully cut 
in the wall of box. At my end the opening was rather larger 
than a man’s face ; at the other end about as large as the palm of 
the hand. The funnel rose gradually, so that I took the farther 
extremity of it to be about seven feet from the ground, and here 
it disclosed a feather dangling on a spray. From the light falling 
strongly on this, I judged it to be not in the hedge, but a pace or 
two from it on the hither side of another fence of box. On 
examining the remaining loop-holes I discovered that they bore 
upon the same feather. 

My own mind was at once made up, but I bade my valet go 
through the same investigation, and then asked him whether he 
had ever seen an ambush of this kind laid for game. He replied 
at once that the shot would pass over the tallest stag; and, 
fortified by this, I mounted without saying more, and we retraced 
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our steps. The hound presently slipped away, and without 
further adventure we reached Fontainebleau a little after sunset. 

I expected to be received by the king with'coldness and dis- 
pleasure, but it chanced that a catarrh had kept him within doors 
all day, and, unable to hunt or to visit his new flame, he had been 
at leisure in this palace without a court to consider the imprudence 
he was committing. He received me, therefore, with the hearty 
laugh of a schoolboy detected in a petty fault; andas I hastened to 
relate to him some of the things which M. de Boisrosé had said of 
the Baron de Rosny, I soon had the gratification of perceiving 
that my presence was not taken amiss. His majesty gave orders 
that bedding should be furnished for my pavilion, and that his 
household should wait on me, and himself sent me from his table 
a couple of chickens and a fine melon, bidding me at the same 
time to come to him when I had supped. 

I did so, and found him alone in his closet, awaiting me with 
impatience, for he had already divined that I had not made this 
journey merely to reproach him. Before informing him, however, 
of my suspicions, I craved leave to ask him one or two questions, 
and, in particular, whether he had been in the habit of going to 
Malesherbes daily. 

“Daily,” he admitted, with a grimace. ‘“ What more, grand 
master ?” 

“ By what road, sire ?” 

“T have commonly hunted in the morning, and visited Males- 
herbes at mid-day. I have returned as a rule by the bridle-path, 
which passes the Rock of the Serpents.” 

“Patience, sire, one moment,’ I said. “ Does that path run 
anywhere through a plantation of box?” 

“To be sure,” he answered without hesitation. ‘ About half a 
mile on this side of the rock it skirts Madame Catherine’s maze.” 

Thereon I told the king without reserve all that had happened. 
He listened with the air of apparent carelessness which he always 
assumed when the many plots against his life were under dis- 
cussion; but at the end he embraced me again and again with 
tears in his eyes. 

“France is beholden to you,” he said. ‘I have never had, nor 
shall have, such another servant as you, Rosny! The three 
ruffians at the inn,” he continued, “are the tools, of course, and 
the hound has been in the habit of accompanying them to the 
spot. Yesterday I remember I walked by that place with the 
bridle on my arm.” 

“ By a special providence, sire,” I said gravely. 

“Tt is true,” he answered, crossing himself, a thing I had never 
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yet known him do in private. “ But now, who is the craftsman 
who has contrived this pretty plot? Tell me that, grand 
master.” 

On this point, however, though I had my suspicions, I begged 
leave to be excused speaking until I had slept upon it. ‘“ Heaven 
forbid,” I said, “ that I should expose any man to your majesty’s 
resentment without cause. The wrath of kings is the forerunner 
of death.” 

“T have not heard,” the king answered dryly, “ that the Duke 
of Bouillon has called in a leech yet.” 

Before retiring I learned that his majesty had with him a score 
of light horse, whom La Varenne had requisitioned from Melun, 
and that some of these had each day awaited him at Malesherbes, 
and returned with him. Further, that Henry had been in the 
habit of wearing, when riding back in the evening, a purple 
cloak over his hunting-suit, a fact well known, I felt sure, to the 
assassins, who, unseen and in perfect safety, could fire at the 
exact moment when the cloak obscured the feather, and could 
then make their escape, secured by the stout wall of box, from 
immediate pursuit. 

I was aroused in the morning by La Varenne coming to my 
bedside and bidding me hasten to the king. I did so, and found 
his majesty already in his boots and walking on the terrace with 
Coquet, his Master of the Household, Vitry, La Varenne, and a 
gentleman unknown to me. On seeing me he dismissed them, 
and while I was still a great way off, called out, chiding me for 
my laziness; then taking me by the hand in the most obliging 
manner, he made me walk up and down with him, while he told 
me what further thoughts he had of this affair; and, hiding 
nothing from me, even as he bade me speak to him whatever I 
thought without reserve, he required to know whether I suspected 
that the Entragues family were cognizant of this. 

“T cannot say, sire,” I answered prudently. 

“ But you suspect ?” 

“In your majesty’s cause I suspect all,” I replied. 

He sighed, and seeing that my eyes wandered to the group of 
gentlemen who had betaken themselves to the terrace steps, and 
were thence watching us, he asked me if I would answer for them. 
“For Vitry, who sleeps at my feet when I lie alone? For 
Coquet ?” 

“For three of them, I will, sire,” I answered firmly. “The 
fourth I do not know.” 

“He is M. Louis d’Entragues.” 


“Ah! the Count of Auyergne’s half-brother?” I muttered. 
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“ And lately returned from service in Savoy? I do not know him, 
your majesty. I will answer to-morrow.” 

“ And to-day ?” the king asked with impatience. 

Thereupon I begged him to act as he had done each day since 
his arrival at Fontainebleau, to hunt in the morning, to take his 
mid-day meal at Malesherbes, to talk to all as if he had no 
suspicion; only on his return to take any road save that which 
passed the Rock of the Serpents. 

The king turning to rejoin the others, I found that their 
attention was no longer directed to us, but to a singular figure 
which had made its appearance on the skirts of the group, and 
was seemingly prevented from joining it outright only by the 
evident merriment with which three of the four courtiers regarded 
it. The fourth, M. d’Entragues, did not seem to be equally 
diverted with the stranger’s quaint appearance, nor did I fail to 
notice, being at the moment quick to perceive the slightest point 
in his conduct, that while the others were nudging one another, 
his countenance, darkened by an Italian sun, gloomed on the 
new-comer with an aspect of angry discomfiture. On his side, 
M. de Boisrosé—for he it was, the aged fashion of his dress more 
conspicuous than ever—stood eying the group in mingled pride 
and resentment, until aware of his majesty’s approach, and seeing 
me in intimate converse with him, he joyfully stepped forward, a 
look of relief taking place of all others on his countenance. 

“ Ha, well met!” quoth the king in my ear. “It is your friend 
of yesterday. Now we will have some sport.” 

Accordingly, the old soldier approaching with many low bows, 
the king spoke to him graciously, and bade him say what he 
sought. It happened then as I had expected. Boisrosé, after 
telling the king his name, turned to me and humbly begged that 
I would explain his complaint, which I consented to do, and did 
as follows. 

“ This, sire,” I said gravely, “is an old and brave soldier, who 
formerly served your majesty to good purpose in Normandy; but 
he has been cheated out of the recompense which he there earned 
by the trickery and chicanery of one of your majesty’s counsellors, 
the Baron de Rosny.” 

I could not continue, for the courtiers, on hearing this from my 
mouth, and on discovering that the stranger’s odd appearance was 
but a prelude to the real diversion, could not restrain their mirth. 
The king, concealing his own amusement, turned to them with an 
angry air, and bade them be silent; and the Gascon, encouraged 
by this, and by the bold manner in which I had stated his 
grievance, scowled at them gloriously. 
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“He alleges, sire,” I continued, with the same gravity, “ that 
the Baron de Rosny, after promising him the government of 
Fécamp, bestowed it on another, being bribed to do so, and has 
besides been guilty of many base acts which make him unworthy 
of your majesty’s confidence. That, I think, is your complaint, 
M. de Boisrosé?” I concluded, turning to the soldier, whom my 
deep seriousness so misled that he took up the story, and pouring 
out his wrongs, did not fail to threaten to trounce me, or to add 
that I was a villain! 

He might have said more, but at this the courtiers, perceiving 
that the king broke into a smile, lost all control over themselves, 
and giving vent suddenly to loud peals of laughter, clasped one 
another by the shoulders, and reeled to and fro in an ecstasy of 
enjoyment. This led the king to give way also, and he laughed 
heartily, clapping me again and again on the back; so that, in 
fine, there were only two serious persons present—the poor Bois- 
rosé, who took all for lunstics, and myself, who began to think 
that perhaps the jest had been carried far enough. 

My master presently saw this, and, collecting himself, turned 
to the amazed Gascon. 

“Your complaint is one,” he said, “‘ which should not be lightly 
made. Do you know the Baron de Rosny ?” 

Boisrosé, by this time vastly mystified, said he did not. 

“Then,” said the king, “I will give you an opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with him. I shall refer your complaint to 
him, and he will decide upon it. More,” he continued, raising his 
hand for silence as Boisrosé, starting forward, would have appealed 
to him, “I will introduce you to him now. This is the Baron de 
Rosny.” 

The old soldier glared at me for a moment with starting eye- 
balls, and a dreadful despair seemed to settle on his face. He 
threw himself on his knees before the king. 

“Then, sire,” said he, in a heart-rending voice, “‘am I ruined! 
My six children must starve, and my young wife die by the road- 
side!” 

“That,” answered the king gravely, “must be for the Baron 
de Rosny to decide. I leave you to your audience.” 

He made a sign to the others, and, followed by them, walked 
slowly along the terrace; the while Boisrosé, who had risen to 
his feet, stood looking after him like one demented, shaking, and 
muttering that it was a cruel jest, and that he had bled for the 
king, and the king made sport of him. 

Presently I touched him on the arm. 

“Come, have you nothing to say to me, M. de Boisrosé?” I 
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asked quietly. ‘You are a brave soldier, and have done France 
service, why then need you fear? The Baron de Rosny is one 
man, the king’s minister is another. It is the latter who speaks 
to you now. The office of Lieutenant-General of the Ordnance in 
Normandy is empty. It is worth twelve thousand livres by the 
year. I appoint you to it.” 

He answered that I mocked him, and that he was going mad, 
so that it was long before I could persuade him that I was in 
earnest. When I at last succeeded, his gratitude knew no bounds, 
and he thanked me again and again with the tears running down 
his face. 

“ What I have done for you,’ I said modestly, “is the reward 
of your bravery. I ask only that you will not another time think 
that they who rule kingdoms are as those gay popinjays yonder.” 

In a transport of delight he reiterated his offers of service, and 
feeling sure that I had now gained him completely, I asked him 
on a sudden where he had seen Louis d’Entragues before. In 
two words the truth came out. He had observed him on the 
previous day in conference at the forest inn with the three bullies 
whom I had remarked there. I was not surprised at this; 
D’Entragues’ near kinship to the Count of Auvergne, and the 
mingled feelings with which I knew that the family regarded 
Henry, preparing me to expect treachery in that quarter. More- 
over, the nature of the ambush was proof that its author resided 
in the neighbourhood and was intimately acquainted with the 
forest. I should have carried this information at once to my 
master, but I learned that he had already started, and thus 
baffled, and believing that his affection for Mademoiselle d’En- 
tragues, if not for her sister, would lead him to act with undue 
leniency, I conceived and arranged a plan of my own. 

About noon, therefore, I set out as if for a ride, attended 
by La Trape only, but at some distance from the palace we were 
joined by Boisrosé, whom I had bidden to be at that point well 
armed and mounted. Thus reinforced, for the Gascon was still 
strong, and in courage a Grillon, I proceeded to Malesherbes by 
a circuitous route which brought me within sight of the gates 
about the middle of the afternoon. I then halted under cover of 
the trees, and waited until I saw the king, attended by several 
ladies and gentlemen, and followed by eight troopers, issue from 
the chateau. His majesty was walking, his horse being led 
behind him; and seeing this I rode out and approached the party 
as if I had that moment arrived to meet the king. 

It would not ill become me on this occasion to make some 
reflections on the hollowness of Court life, which has seldom been 
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better exemplified than in the scene before me. The sun was low, 
but its warm beams, falling aslant on the gaily dressed group at 
the gates and on the flowered terraces and grey walls behind 
them, seemed to present a picture at once peaceful and joyous. 
Yet I knew that treachery and death were lurking in the midst, 
and it was only by an effort that, as I rode up, I could make 
answer to the thousand obliging things with which I was greeted, 
and of which not the least polite were said by M. d’Entragues 
and his son. I took pains to observe Mademoiselle Susette, a 
beautiful girl not out of her teens, but noways comparable, as it 
seemed to me, in expression and vivacity with her famous sister. 
She was walking beside the king, her hands full of flowers, and 
her face flushed with excitement and timidity, and I came 
quickly to the conclusion that she knew nothing of what was 
intended by her family, who having made the one sister the 
means of gratifying their avarice, were now baiting the trap of 
their revenge with the other. 

Henry parted from her at length, and mounted his horse amid 
a ripple of laughter and compliments, D’Entragues holding the 
stirrup and his son the cloak. I observed that the latter, as I 
had expected, was prepared to accompany us, which rendered my 
plan more feasible. Our road lay for a league in the direction of the 
Rock of the Serpents, the track which passed the latter presently 
diverging from it. For some distance we rode along in easy 
talk, but on approaching the point of separation, the king looked 
at me with a whimsical air, as though he would lay on me the 
burden of finding an excuse for avoiding the shorter way home. 
I had foreseen this and looked round to ascertain the position of 
our company. I found that La Varenne and D’Entragues were 
close behind us, while the troopers with La Trape and Boisrosé 
were a hundred paces farther to the rear, and Vitry and Coquet 
had dropped outof sight. This being so,I suddenly reined in my 
horse so as to back it into that of D’Entragues and then wheeled 
round on the latter, taking care to be between him and the king. 

“M. Louis d’Entragues,” I said, dropping the mask and 
addressing him with all the scorn and detestation which I felt, 
and which he deserved, “ your plot is discovered! If you would 
save your life confess to his majesty here and now all you know, 
and throw yourself on his mercy!” 

I confess that I had failed to take into account the pitch to 
which his nerves would be strung at such a time, and had 
expected to produce a greater effect than followed my words. 
His hand went indeed to his breast, but it was hard to say which 


was the more discomposed, La Varenne or he. And the manner 
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in which with scorn and defiance he flung back my accusation in 
my teeth, lacked neither vigour nor the semblance of innocence. 
While Henry was puzzled, La Varenne was appalled. I saw that 
I had gone too far, or not far enough, and at once calling up into 
my face and form all the sternness in my power,I bade the 
traitor remain where he was, then turning to his majesty I craved 
leave to speak to him apart. 

He hesitated, looking from me to D’Entragues with an air of 
displeasure which embraced us both, but in the end, without 
permitting M. Louis to speak, he complied, and going aside with 
me bade me with coldness speak out. As soon, however, as I 
had repeated to him Boisrosé’s words, his face underwent a 
change, for he too had remarked the discomfiture which the 
latter’s appearance had caused D’Entragues in the morning. 

“Ha! the villain!” he said. “I do not now think you pre- 
cipitate. Arrest him at once, but do him no harm!” 

“Tf he resist, sire?” I asked. 

“He will not,” the king answered. ‘And in no case harm 
him! You understand me?” 

I bowed, having my own thoughts on the subject, and the 
king, without looking again at D’Entragues, rode quickly away. 
M. Louis tried to follow, and cried loudly after him, but I thrust 
my horse in the way, and bade him consider himself a prisoner: 
at the same time requesting La Varenne with Vitry and Coquet, 
who had come up and were looking on like men thunderstruck, to 
take four of the guards and follow the king. 

“Then, sir, what do you intend to do with me?” D’Entragues 
asked, the air of fierceness with which he looked from me to the 
six men who remained barely disguising his apprehensions. 

“That depends, M. Louis,” I replied, recurring to my usual 
tone of politeness, “on your answers to three questions.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. “Ask them,” he said curtly. 

“Do you deny that you have laid an ambush for the king on 
the road which passes the Rock of the Serpents ? ” 

“ Absolutely.” 

“Or that you were yesterday at an inn near here in converse 
with three men?” 

“ Absolutely.” 

“Do you deny that there is such an ambush laid ?” 

“ Absolutely,” he repeated with scorn. “It is an old wife's 
story. I would stake my life on it.” 

“Enough,” I answered slowly. “You have been your own 
judge. The evening grows cold, and as you_are my prisoner I 
must have a care of you. Kindly put on this cloak and precede 
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me, M. d’Entragues. We return to Fontainebleau by the Rock 
of the Serpents.” 

His eyes meeting mine, it seemed to me that for a second he 
held his breath and hesitated, while a cold shadow fell and dwelt 
upon his sallow face. But the stern gloomy countenances of 
La Trape and Boisrosé, who had ridden up to his rein, and were 
awaiting his answer with their swords drawn, determined him. 
With a loud laugh he took the cloak. “It is new, 1 hope?” he 
said lightly, as he threw it over his shoulders. 

It was not, and I apologised, adding, however, that no one but 
the king had worn it. On this he settled it about him; and 
having heard me strictly charge the two guards, who followed 
with their arquebuses ready, to fire on him should he try to 
escape, he turned his horse’s head into the path and rode slowly 
along it, while we followed a few paces behind in double file. 

The sun had set, and such light as remained fell cold and grey 
between the trees, The crackling of a stick under a horse’s hoof, 
or the ring of a spur against a scabbard, were the only sounds 
which broke the stillness of the wood as we proceeded. We had 
gone some little way when M. Louis halted, and turning in his 
saddle, called to me. 

“M. de Rosny,” he said—the light had so far failed that I could 
scarcely see his face—‘I have a meeting with the Viscount de 
Caylus on Saturday about a little matter of a lady’s glove. 
Should anything prevent my appearance 

“TJ will see that a proper explanation is given,’ I answered, 
bowing. 

“Or if M. d’Entragues will permit me,” eagerly exclaimed the 
Gascon, who was riding by my side, “ M. de Boisrosé of St. Palais, 
gently born though before unknown to him, I will appear in his 
place and make the Viscount de Caylus swallow the glove.” 

“You will?” said M. Louis with politeness, ‘“ You are a 
gentleman. I am obliged to you.” 

He waved his hand with a gesture which I afterwards well 
remembered, and giving his horse the rein, went forward along 
the path at a brisk walk. We followed, and I had just remarked 
that a plant of box was beginning here and there to take the 
place of the usual undergrowth, when a sheet of flame seemed to 
leap out through the dusk to meet him, and his horse rearing 
wildly he fell headlong from the saddle without word or ery. 
My men would have sprung forward before the noise of the report 
had died away, and might possibly have overtaken one or other 
of the assassins; but I restrained them. When La Trape 
dismounted and raised the fallen man, the latter was dead. 

2n 2 
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Such were the circumstances, now for the first time made 
public, which attended the discovery of this, the least known, yet 
one of the most dangerous of the many plots which were directed 
against the life of my master. The course which I adopted may 
be blamed by some, but it is enough for me that after the lapse 
of years it is approved by my conscience and by the course of 
events. For it was ever the misfortune of that great king to 
treat those with leniency whom no indulgence could win; and I 
bear with me to this day the bitter assurance that had the fate 
which overtook Louis d’Entragues embraced the whole of that 
family, the blow which ten years later cut short Henry’s career, 
would never have been struck. 


STanteEy J. WEYMAN. 
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Dryden's Prose Works. 


Tue English public, introduced by Mr. Anstey to Dick Bultitude, 
accepted that hero with effusion as a type, only too exact, of the 
average middle-class schoolboy. It viewed him at his German 
lesson, artfully occupying precious time by inveigling the un- 
suspicious foreigner into reminiscences of an important political 
witticism, conceived by himself in happier times. It has seen 
him since in Max O’Rell’s ‘John Bull Junior,’ composing his 
French exercise with every precaution against the trouble of 
thinking about it. From these dramatic situations it realised 
something of the value of the instruction, which his parents might 
be stinting themselves in order to procure for him. It was asked 
of the responsible teachers and examiners, whether they could 
not do something to mend the system, by which floods of various 
and useful learning were showered upon the schoolboy, with the 
effect of water upon a duck’s back. By them the blame was laid 
on the multiplicity of subjects required to be taught in a short 
time, and on the numerous and mutually incompatible demands 
of parents and guardians in regard to them. On the whole it 
seems clear that no single and definite purpose exists anywhere in 
this most important and pressing matter. 

If any one has, like the present writer, a suggestion to make 
that may possibly be found useful, it seems clear that it should 
be made to the general public. So far from being a mere 
question of scholastic method, it is, as we shall endeavour to 
show, a subject of great literary interest, inseparably connected 
with that which has furnished a title for the present paper. 

The classical education of our grandfathers, when carried out 
in its entirety, had certainly a definite and attainable object in 
forming ability to appreciate literary style in general, and also 
to produce Latin and English verses of tolerable quality on any 
given subject. That this result was often attained is proved 
by looking over the magazines of the Georgian period, the 
Gentleman’s for example, or the Literary Gazette, which are 
so full of more or less valuable verse, as to indicate, not only a 
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large supply of such articles, but also a general though not very 
discriminating demand for them. It would be interesting to 
inquire how far the comparative abundance of good poetry in the 
early part of this century may also have been created by the 
demand. 

The University of Oxford has always maintained a system of 
this kind, with such an especial attention to the training of prose 
writers for general purposes, that its ambition has been said to be 
to produce good writers of leading articles. And it would hardly 
be possible to find an object of greater practical value. Prose- 
writing is not such a very easy accomplishment as might be 
supposed, but when once acquired, it has this distinct advantage, 
that it is applicable to purposes that occur in the life of most of 
us, whether it add a charm to the love-letters of youth, or decorate 
the columns of local newspapers with those fulminations against 
the shortcomings of local authorities, in which the intellect of 
maturer years delights to expand itself. 

That the average man should be able to write a page of English 
prose in good style, and generally to discern between good 
literature and bad, is the object of education which we would 
suggest. And as regards the best means of attaining this, our 
prescription is, stated shortly, that we go to school to the 
French. And this will seem a hard saying, especially difficult of 
application to the circumstances of Dick Bultitude. But we have 
now to present the reader with our case on behalf of it. 

At the beginning of the fourteenth century it appeared to be 
by no means impossible that the vernacular dialect of England 
might in the end be Norman-French. This tendency was so far 
resisted that the vocabulary of the language, or at least the 
separate words forming its skeleton, remained, and still remain, 
Teutonic. But in matters of order and construction the 
tendency retained its strength, so that our syntax at this day is 
French, with only such a slight change in the other direction, as 
every bridegroom would be reminded of (if at such a supreme 
moment he were likely to think about the matter) by the words 
which he brings himself to use: “ With this ring I thee wed, 
with my body I thee worship”—German words, so to speak, in a 
French order. 

During the century which ended in 1660, English prose, 
modelling itself closely on the Latin, was ever becoming more 
crabbed and complicated. It had in fact begun that process of 
tying itself into knots, which has gone on in German with such a 
dire result, that, from our present point of view, we cannot 
recommend German prose at all as a proper subject of study for 
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Dick Bultitude. German is a charming language for poetry, fairy 
tales, and children’s books. But the German newspaper is, at 
least in our apprehension, a thing to be respected and avoided. 

There is no reasonable doubt that English prose was saved 
from this fate by the French literary taste which came in with 
the Restoration, and for which we may, on the whole, feel under 
very sincere obligations to Charles IJ. and his court. Its 
effect on English poetry may be a matter for discussion, but as 
regards the prose, since it was, after all, only a looking back of 
English syntax to the rock from whence it had been hewn, it came 
as a natural and healthy reformation. And of this reformation 
in all its aspects, whether good or evil, whether in prose or in 
poetry, Dryden is the one great representative. His life is thus 
nothing less than a pivot, on which turns the whole history of 
English literature. He spoke of this in his old age as having 
been the work of his life, and although he is usually and most 
properly counted as one of our great poets, it is in the prose 
department that the value of his influence has been at once the 
least questioned, and the most widely diffused. 

His poetical influence more or less dispersed itself in the weaker 
versification of the eighteenth century. But the French tradition 
which he had helped to introduce, developed itself fruitfully after 
his death, in the great prose-writers of Queen Anne’s time, whose 
style and spirit were adopted in our day by Thackeray, consciously 
in ‘ Esmond,’ more or less unconsciously in all parts of his work, as 
a form of expression natural to a mind familiar with the French 
language, and in sympathy with many aspects of French thought. 
‘Esmond’ itself translates into beautiful French. ‘Oh, my fine 
mistress,” says the brother of the heroine to her, “is it thus that 
you welcome the captain?” and of her it is said by her mother, 
“Tis for my poor Beatrix I tremble, whose headstrong will 
affrights me, whose jealous temper and whose vanity no prayers 
of mine can cure.” In regard to the structure of these sentences, 
taken as samples of Thackeray’s prose, and especially in regard to 
the well-articulated constructions obtained by the free use of the 
relative pronoun, it may truly be said that they are French, 
Drydenian, Thackerayian. And as this is in our estimation 
the literary pedigree of Thackeray, so also it is that of such 
a writer as Mr. Saintsbury, the excellence of whose prose style 
consists in the French and Drydenian influences, which have 
unmistakably moulded it. 

That Dryden remains to this day the best of models for a 
prose writer, is pointed out by Mr. Saintsbury himself. 
“Dryden,” he remarks, “is in every sense a modern. If any 
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journalist or reviewer were to write his to-morrow’s leader, or 
his next week’s article, in a style absolutely modelled on Dryden, 
no one would notice anything strange in it, except perhaps that 
the English was a good deal better than usual.” He also 
comments on the absence of mannerism in Dryden, on his direct 
simplicity, which yet includes a certain capacity of magnificence 
peculiar to itself, and on the happy effect of his occasional 
colloquialisms. Of these last, one example may be found 
interesting. The expression “those sort of things” is probably 
used by most of us, from an instinctive feeling that “that sort of 
things” does not sound right somehow. We are only following 
Dryden, who in his preface to the ‘ Essay of Dramatic Poesy’ uses 
the phrase, ‘I was engaged in these kind of things.” Is this after 
all a Gallicism analogous to “ce sont”? If so, our argument is of 
course strengthened by it. 

In the interests of Dick Bultitude, we offer a sample of those 
personal reminiscences which make Dryden’s critical essays 
such agreeable reading. He informs us that when he was a 
boy at Westminster, Dr. Busby, who competes with Dr. Arnold 
for the first place among English schoolmasters, used to whip 
any boy who in his Latin exercises put his verb twice running 
at the end of a clause. We have often thought that the practice 
of our grammar schools in this matter required some revision. 
However uninteresting the point may appear to the general 
public, we can assure them that it will be fully appreciated by 
Dick Bultitude, as a matter affecting his personal ease and 
comfort in more ways than one—a comfort, we may add, which 
we trust that no words written by ourselves may in any way be 
taken as a hint to disturb. 

It would, of course, be absurd to expect a very young boy to 
saturate himself with Dryden’s essays for the purpose of 
acquiring the graces of his style. He should in the first 
instance, according to our theory, be led from Latin grammar to 
French, from Cesar and Virgil to the best French writers in 
prose and poetry. 

It is needless to say how much has been done since Dryden’s 
time, in the way of moulding the French language into a flexible 
and efficient instrument for the communication of ideas. To 
study a paragraph of Victor Hugo, Gautier, or Taine, is to 
take a lesson in poetry and logic. We offer the first example 
that comes to hand, in the opening words of Taine’s ‘Notes sur 
YAngleterre.’ A voyage from Boulogne to London by night 
might not be thought a very promising subject; but the good 
cook will produce a dainty from the simplest materials. 
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“Tl est onze heures: Boulogne recule et s’amoindrit 4 horizon. Les 
navires du port, les matures gréles, se sont d’abord fondus dans la vaste 
obscurité; a présent, les feux diminuent, et bientdt ne sont plus au has du 
ciel qu’un amas @’étoiles blémes. 

“C’est une sensation étrange et profonde; la mer se tait, et sur elle 
plane la brume immobile. Tout a disparu: seul 4 Vhorizon un phare 
tournant pose de temps en temps son reflet sur un flot qui passe. Il 
semble qu’on entre dans le royaume du silence et du vide, dans le monde 
incolore et informe des choses qui ne sont pas.” 


We can hardly fancy an oil-painting that would produce a 
stronger effect on the imagination than this simple and beautiful 
word-picture. The logical arrangement of the words, by which 
every idea is presented in the place, proportion, and amount of 
vividness which is required for the general effect, the smooth 
lucidity which invites the reader to travel without effort from 
one clause to another, the artistic though somewhat sparing 
choice of epithets, enriching the passage without overloading it,— 
these are the points to which we would invite attention. We are 
convinced that it is the training in French literature which partly 
accounts for the success of so many ladies in passages of descriptive 
prose. May we be allowed to indicate Miss Broughton as an 
example of this? But the excellences of Taine are also the 
excellences of Dryden, and have been copied from him by the 
writers of the nineteenth century to a greater extent than is 
generally understood. We now produce the most striking 
instance of this that has come within our observation. We 
have been compelled for brevity’s sake to weaken our case by 
greatly curtailing the extracts which we are now about to make ; 
but the last paragraph will in each instance be presented in 
full, 

It will be admitted that Dryden has not altogether fared well 
at the hands of Macaulay, but he is not the only teacher whose 
pupils have been apt to forget their obligations to him. How 
truly this was the relation between them, we shall now attempt 
to show. 

It has been said that Cardinal Newman is the greatest master 
of English prose in the present century. To inquire how far this 
also may be due to Dryden, would be an interesting subject of 
speculation. But we imagine that it would be generally admitted 
that Macaulay is at least a very good second. If we now quote 
the finest passage of the work which Macaulay agreed with 
others in thinking his best literary production, it should seem 
that we are possibly indicating the highwater-mark of English 
prose in this century. 


The “Conversation between Cowley and Milton” exhibits, as 
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has been truly observed of it, a Platonic simplicity and grace. 
The exordium, condensed as we have explained, runs as follows :— 


“Tt chanced in the warm and beautiful spring of the year 1665, a little 
before the saddest summer that ever London saw, that I went to the 
Bowling Green at Piccadilly. There I met Mr. Cowley, and entreated 
him to dine with me atthe Temple. With him came Mr. Milton, who 
talked freely at table of men and things, as well ancient as modern, with 
much civility. At last, ‘If you desire,’ said I, ‘fresh air and coolness, 
what should hinder us, as the evening is fair, from sailing for an hour on 
the river?’ To this they both cheerfully consented, and forth we walked 
to the Temple Stairs. There we took a boat. The wind was pleasant, the 
evening fine, the sky, the earth, and the water beautiful to look upon. 
Soon Mr. Milton said sadly: ‘Ah, Mr. Cowley, you are a happy man. 
What would I now give but for one more look at the sun, and the waters, 
and the gardens of this fair city !’” 


Mr. Cotter Morison, after pointing out that this beautiful and 
majestic passage exhibits such a splendour and nobility of diction 
as never visited Macaulay again, proceeds thus:—‘ The piece is 
hardly ever referred to; even his most loyal biographer and 
kinsman waxes cold and doubtful about it.” 

We can well understand Sir George Trevelyan’s hesitating 
treatment of the work, as proceeding from the knowledge that 
this dialogue is on the lines of a similar piece by Dryden, the 
‘Essay of Dramatic Poesy,’ the conversations being placed in 
the same year and locality, and the fashion of Macaulay’s exordium 
being evidently derived from Plato through Dryden, of whose own 
exordium we now offer an abridgment. 


“Tt was on that memorable day, in the first summer of the late war, 
when our navy engaged the Dutch, and under the happy conduct of his 
Royal Highness (James, Duke of York) went breaking, by little and little, 
into the line of the enemies, that the noise of the cannon reached our ears 
about the city; so that all men being alarmed, and leaving the town 
almost empty, some took towards the park, some crossed the river, others 
down it, all seeking the noise in the depth of silence. Among the rest, 
four persons of quality, taking a barge, made haste to shoot the bridge, 
and left behind them that great fall of waters which hindered them from 
hearing what they desired; after which, having disengaged themselves 
from many anchored vessels, they ordered the watermen to let fall their 
oars more gently, and soon perceived the air to break about them like the 
noise of distant thunder, or of swallows in a chimney—those little undu- 
lations of sound still seeming to retain somewhat of their first horror. 
After they had attentively listened till such time as the sound, by little 
and little, went from them, Eugenius, lifting up his head and taking 
notice of it, was the first who congratulated to the rest that happy omen 
of our nation’s victory: adding that we had but this to desire in con- 


firmation of it, that we might hear no more of that noise, which was now 
leaving the English coast.” 


The falling cataracts of the old London Bridge, the noise heard 
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in London of a naval battle fought off the coast of Suffolk, the 
Gallicism “ congratulated to the rest,” the characteristic difference 
between the Tory poet and the Whig historian in their way of 
indicating the year,1665,—these are among the most salient points 
of this excellent passage. Its literary merits are almost identical 
with those of the French passage which we had previously quoted, 
and with which it deserves to be carefully compared. Such a 
comparison would form a capital exercise in criticism for a sixth- 
form boy. 

While the English language admits French constructions, as 
we think, with great facility and advantage, it is by no means so 
hospitable to the French vocabulary. No one would guess that 
“ watershed ” is a mere adaptation from the German; but ennui, 
naiveté, indispensable as they are, can only be viewed as valued 
foreign residents among us. Dryden himself is in this sense very 
little of a “ Frenchified” writer, and even ridicules attempts of 
that kind in one of his society scenes, which we offer as a specimen 
of his colloquial prose. It is a conversation between two Court 
ladies of established position, Doralice and Artemisia, and a Mrs. 
Ponsonby de Tomkyns of the period, Melantha by name, who has 
yet to make good her footing, and who appears to think it the 
thing to drop into French. It also illustrates the sharp distinction 
existing at that time between the Court, the West End generally, 
and the City. 


Melantha.—Dear, my dear, pity me; I am so chagrin to-day. I went 
this afternoon to do my devoir to the princess, and conversed with her 
for half an hour; after which she went to take the air, chose out 
two ladies to go with her that came in after me, and left me most 
barbarously behind her. 

Artemisia.—You subject yourself to these affronts, Melantha, by coming 
perpetually to Court, where you have no business nor employment. 
Melantha.—I declare I had rather be rallied at Court than deified in the 

town, for nothing can be so ridicule as a mere town lady. 

Doralice.—Especially at Court. How have I seen them crowd in the 
drawing-room on a holiday night! Oh, how they catch at a bow from 
a courtier, to make show of their acquaintance; and, rather than be 
thought to be quite unknown, they curtsey to one another. Then 
they press and peep upon the princess, to write letters into the 
country how she was dressed; while the ladies that stand about make 
their court to her with abusing them. 

Artemisia.—These are sad truths, Melantha; and therefore I would advise 
you to quit the Court, and live wholly in the town, or, if you like not 
that, in the country. 

Doralice.—In the country! Nay, that’s to fall beneath the town. They 
live there upon the remembrance of what they had when they were 
last in town—as their cattle do all night, by chewing the cud of what 
they eat in the afternoon. 
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Melantha,--And they tell, for news, such unlikely stories. A letter from one 
of us is such a present to them, that the poor souls wait for the 
carrier’s day with such devotion that they cannot sleep the night 
before. When I have been at grass in the summer, and am new come 
up again, methinks I’m to be turned into ridicule by all that see me; 
but when I have been once or twice at Court, I begin to value myself 
again, and to despise my country acquaintance. 

Artemisia.—There are places where all people may be adored, and we ought 
to know ourselves so well as to choose them. 

Doralice.—That’s very true; your little courtier’s wife, who speaks to the 
king but once a month, need but go to a town lady, and there she 
inay vapour and cry, “The king and 1” at every word. Your town 
lady, who is laughed at in the circle, takes her coach into the city, 
and has a banquet from the merchant’s wife, whom she laughs at for 
her kindness. And as for this last, she removes to her country house 
and there insults over the country gentlewoman that never comes up, 
who treats her with furmity and custard. 

Artemisia.—You forget we are to wait on the princess. Come, Doralice. 

Doralice.—Farewell, Melantha. 

Melantha.— Adieu, my dear. 

Artemisia.—You are out of charity with the princess, and therefore I shall 
not give her your service. 

Melantha.—Do not omit it, I beseech you; for I have such a fendre for the 
Court, that I love it even from the drawing-room to the lobby, and 
can never be rebutée by any usage. But hark you, my dears, one thing 
I had forgot, of great concernment. Do not call it my service, that’s 
too vulgar; but do my baise-mains to the princess, that is spirituelle ! 

Doralice-—To do you service, then, we will prendre the carosse to Court, and 
do your baise-mains to the princess, in your phrase spirituelle. 





i The chief inference which we are inclined to draw from this 
passage, is that people in Charles II.’s day were not so very 
unlike what they are now. We think that it tends to prove 
also, that Dryden did himself some injustice when he described 
his own temperament as too grave and saturnine to admit of his | 
writing good comedy. It must at any rate be admitted that, as 
the Court poet of the day, he had an observant and humorous T 
appreciation of the follies of the West End. 

A great part of the critical work of Dryden is devoted to 
estimating the value of rhyme in serious dramatic work. On this 
subject, as is well known, both his theory and his practice 
fluctuated greatly ; and he appears in the end to have desired to 

| leave the matter an open question, so far as his influence and 
\ example might be concerned in it. Mr. Thomas Arnold, who has 
recently edited the ‘Essay of Dramatic Poesy’ on behalf of 
the University of Oxford, seems inclined to decide the question 
after all in favour of rhyme. So far as the English drama is 
concerned, it is not too much to say that no tragedy since those 
of Shakespeare has really maintained itself on the boards. In the 
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absence of evidence on the English side, we can hardly help 
looking at France, where, though rhyme, on account of the 
peculiar accentuation, may be described as an absolute necessity 
in any kind of poetry, the great success of many tragedies 
would seem to show that it is at least not a formidable hindrance 
to the expression of serious feeling. If the present writer were 
called upon to name the best tragedy within his knowledge, 
written since Shakespeare’s time, he would certainly vote in favour 
of Victor Hugo’s ‘ Hernani,’ which is of course rhymed from one 
end to the other. 

The more the literary history of our country is considered, the 
more, we are convinced, it will appear that Dryden has been very 
unfairly dealt with. In referring to the late Mr. J. R. Green’s 
‘Short History of the English People,’ we can never wish to show 
any other feeling than respect for the name and work of so 
accomplished an historian. But as the advocate of one who, 
according to our judgment, was the greatest literary reformer in 
all English history, we cannot conceal our amazement at the 
action of the modern historian in regard to him. Rightly con- 
sidering that the development of a nation’s literature is an 
indispensable part of its history, he devotes many pages to the 
works of Shakespeare, Milton, and Spenser. Yielding to no one 
in reverence for the two former names, and in admiration for the 
great and monumental works which stand under them, we yet 
have this to say, that neither of them was such a complete 
representative of his own time, nor such a model for the literary 
practice of posterity, as Dryden has been. 

On the subject of Spenser, we must confess ourselves to be in a 
position of such irreclaimable heresy as would warrant our being 
delivered over to the secular arm. Again and again we have sat 
down to the ‘Faery Queene’ with the most honest wish to be 
instructed and improved; again and again, on turning over the 
allegoric page, except where an occasional oasis occurred, we have 
asked ourselves in all good faith, “ What is this that is creeping 
over us, this leaden somnolence, this deadly dulness? Really 
and truly, is it Spenser’s fault or ours? Is this Aristotle’s Ethics 
allegorically treated? If so, how infinitely, how unspeakably do 
we prefer the original!” We have even listened to the admirable 
elocution of Mr. R. G. Moulton, the well-known critic and lecturer 
on this subject, and have only so far been converted as to be able 
to say of Spenser’s poetry what Dickens’s Marchioness said of her 
orange-peel and water, that “If you make-believe very much, it’s 
quite nice!” Our dismal confession has been greeted with scorn 
and contumely by others more enlightened; then, crushed to 
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earth, we have been almost immediately revived by the discovery 
that their admiration of Spenser, and for that matter of Milton 
also, was rather based on a strict sense of duty than on any 
intimate familiarity with their author. It is probably a similar 
sense of duty as regards Dryden, who certainly is not to be 
incautiously introduced to any Miss Georgina Podsnap, which has 
deprived him all along of the place in public estimation which is 
really his due. No doubt also it was this sense of duty, joined 
perhaps with some political prepossessions, that led Mr. Green to 
leave out Dryden entirely from his ‘Short History.’ It would 
really have been rather more reasonable to leave out Charles II. 
on the same grounds. 

The eye to see clearly, the hand to execute steadily, these are 
the essential qualities of a master in any kind of workmanship, 
and it may most truly be said that they belonged to Dryden. 
That he had faults both as a man and an artist, it would indeed 
be absurd to deny; but the more we study his life and works, 
and the more familiar we become with the history of that stained 
and turbulent period in which his lot was cast, the more clearly 
we see that he was the representative man of his time, embodying 
in his own character its merits and defects ; and that therefore, if 
we wish to form an equitable estimate of the man and the period, 
and to obtain a pleasant and profitable knowledge for ourselves, 
the true way is, so far as may be possible, to ignore the evil in 
both, and to dwell upon the good. 

Joun AmpuHiLett Evans, 
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The SLirst of August, and Flapper Shooting. 


Ovr English summer is so short-lived. No sooner come than gone. 
Indeed, it can hardly be said to have really arrived at all, until it is 
already on the wane, and the leaves are yellowing, and “kindling 
into red,” and brown, and grey. Here and there in the copses a 
berry of brightest coral is visible. By the riverside the yellow 
loosestrife is no longer yellow, and the purple one is dwindling away 
and turning rust-coloured, and the water-mint has grown rank. 
The trees have long since lost their freshness and sprightliness, and 
wear the appearance of full-blown matrons no longer able to sport 
the gayer, brighter colours of their girlhood. But the sun has cast 
away the last remaining fragments of his shell, and day by day 
shines forth, a spotless globe of burnished gold. 

An English summer has been described as consisting of “three 
hot days and a thunderstorm.” Scarcely as bad as that, for there 
has been many a bright and balmy day ere this, such as tend to 
make one love the earth perhaps all too well. Nor is it only during 
the warm and cloudless days of summer that the earth is fair. 
What should we do without our days of frost and snow, of rain, and 
fog, and dulness? Are they not, after all, but as it were the 
“settings” for the brilliants of the year? Such brilliants, too, as 
they can be, and ofttimes are. When did brilliants ever shine with 
purer lustre than do the dewdrops on a sunny August morning? 
It seems a shame to brush them away, as, with gun in hand and dog 
at heel, we make our way to the river bends ; and none too soon, for 
the sun is well-nigh risen above the tree-tops, and old Ben the 
keeper has been waiting for us ever solong. Last night we made 
arrangements for a very early start. We talked of being at the 
ferry at four o'clock, and it is now nearly five. Those over-night 
arrangements have a deal to answer for. One can be so truly 
Spartan over-night, yet in the morning, when the time comes to 
rise and “shake off dull sloth,” never did our pillow feel more soft 
and downy. At that time one is sure to be lying in the most 
comfortable of all positions, the bed seems made to fit every 
limb, and one groans to think how soon it must be abandoned. 
Just as one is about to lapse into slumber sweet again, another 
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knocking at the door jars every nerve ; but it’s useless, and for very 
shame one has to rise, and inwardly cursing ducks and keepers, and 
sport generally, with a mighty effort one staggers out on to the 
floor, and blunders into the cold bath, which does not tempt its 
further acquaintance as much as perhaps it should; but by the 
time that the third spongeful of cold water has startled one’s spine, 
things begin to assume a brighter aspect, and “ducks and sport” 
begin to “go up,” and a feeling of superiority over, not to say pity 
for, the rest of the sleeping household, takes possession of all better 
feelings, as none too silently the passages and stairs are traversed 
and descended, and the dining-room reached, where tea and toast 
and poached eggs are waiting for an introduction. “Not so bad, by 
Jove, after all,” you mentally ejaculate, as you make for the last egg 
on the dish, and, lighting a cigarette, sally forth. 

As the river is approached, old Ben the keeper may be discerned 
seated in the ferry boat, with his gun across his knees, patiently 
awaiting our coming. How pure and cool the water looks! How 
“ wanting ” the loveliest landscape ever seems to be without a river! 
But to my mind that river must not be “tidal.” I dislike a “ tidal” 
river; for half the day the cheerless mud-banks, when the tide is 
low, seem but to deaden the scene, rather than to enliven it. 
I never could see anything to admire in the mud-banks of a “tidal” 
river. When the tide is up the scene is changed, and all is life and 
brightness. But even then the effect is somewhat marred by the 
knowledge that in so short a time, nothing will be visible save a 
dirty-looking stream oozing along the bottom of the river bed. 
The ships and boats lying on their sides, look like so many helpless 
drunkards sleeping off the effects of a night’s debauch by the side of 
the water-way. To please me too, I like to know, or fancy, a river 
to be full of fish, lots of trout or salmon, and not merely the abode 
of ugly, flabby dabs and crabs. 

The bare-legged boys, hunting about in the mud, look like so 
many mud-demons, smeared and bespattered as they are with the 
filthy, unctuous mess. By the side of such rivers there is ever a 
smell of mingled tar and oil, which reminds one of all the horrors of 
a Channel passage. Iam a bad sailor, and dislike the sea. I love 
to look at it, but from the shore. In my intense dislike to being on 
it, I am hardly fit to be called an Englishman. But I dearly love 
an inland stream. Such have ever had the most powerful fascination 
for me; nor shall I ever forget the unspeakable longing which 
possessed me when, nearly stifled with the close heat of an Indian 
day, and I reflected how cool and fresh the meadows at home must 
be, I longed to lay my weary, fevered body beside the river banks, 
and revel in the scent of the water-herbs, which, growing on its 
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margin, were doubtless making the air fragrant, as their edges were 
rubbed against each other, by the flow of the stream. Just as they 
are doing on this first of August. A typical day it bids fair to be; 
a real, swingeing hot, summer’s day. Already on the hill-sides the 
corn is fast ripening, and ere long everything will look rich and 
warm and mellow in the sunlight. 

The rays of light are tipping the edges of the punt, and the top of 
old Ben’s hat, as he rises to meet me, and raises the weather-stained 
old chapeau with one hand, the while stroking “ Nell’s” soft silky 
brown head with the other, as she rubs her nose against him. No 
need to tell Ben’s character—the dog does that. He broke her in 
for me. There is no cringing obedience, no memory of a heavily- 
knotted dog-whip in her greeting. She looks up at him, all trust 
and confidence, and she loves him as well as she loves me. Dear 
old Nell! She is fast growing grizzled about the muzzle now, and 
it makes me sad to think that ere long she too must pay the “debt 
of nature,” but there are still some few years of work left in her. 
She looks, too, older than she is. On this very river, a few years 
ago, when on the look-out for duck at the “bends,” I flushed a 
mallard, which I knocked down, and which fell into the river, on 
the far side, into a patch of open water. There had been a hard 
frost of some weeks’ duration, and here and there the river was 
half-frozen over. At my signal, Nell dashed forward to retrieve the 
bird and was bringing it to me, but could not get out of the water 
on to the ice. The river was running strong and dark between the 
ice channels, and as soon as she managed to get her fore-paws on 
the edge, the ice broke away, and the stream washed her round. 
Help her I could not, for I could not reach her. She was fast 
becoming exhausted, and I was at my wits’ end as to what to do to 
save her, when, catching sight of a rail hanging by a nail at one 
end on the fence close by, I tore it off, and after several attempts 
succeeded in hitching the nail in her collar and so dragged her out ; 
but she was quite exhausted, and despite all care when I got her 
home, it was a long time before she quite recovered, and at one 
time I feared she would be paralysed; but bit by bit we got her 
round, and as the warm weather returned, she got quite well again ; 
but that struggle for life in the ice-cold water left its mark 
upon her, and has aged her before her time. What I shall do 
when she is gone, I dread to think. She has had several 
predecessors, but never one so true, so quick, so tender-mouthed, so 
loving, or so brave as she. 

What sort of a man can he be who does not love his dog? There 
are some men to whom dogs never take. Perhaps the latter know 


they are not worthy of the love they are ready to yield to others. 
VOL, LXXXIX, 20 
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“As faithful as a dog” is a common phrase. How loving and 
trusting a dog can be too; and asks so little in return but a little 
kindness, a little food, and to be near his master ; to live with him, 
and if needs be, to die with him, or for him. Are not dogs worthy 
your love? Did God give dogs such power to love for nothing? 
Surely it cannot be. Our dogs can teach us many a lesson by their 
patience, love, and faith. They have no vices to compare with ours, 
and in their virtues they surpass us. Dear old Nell has no vices, 
She has, however, one mischievous puppy, down at Ben’s cottage, 
which he says will turn out well. Needless to say, he has not 
brought him on the present occasion, for it behoves us to go to work 
as cautiously as we can, and even “flappers,” as the young ducks 
are called (though I did once hear a would-be sporting dame style 
them “flippers ”), must be approached with care. 

“Well, Ben,” I remarked, as we landed on the other side, “is it 
to be up or down?” 

“Well, sir, I think we should make the best of our way down, 
round by the lane, and work it up.” 

To reach this lane, we have to cross a field, and over the stile 
beyond, and a quarter of an hour’s brisk walking brings us again 
to the river, whence we propose working up. 

Making our way as softly as we can, we reach the first of the 
many bends, and as we near the rushes, a warning “ quack” denotes 
that our presence is observed, and up rise a whole family of ducks, a 
strong lot. ‘Two fall to two barrels, and Ben drops a third and hard 
hits a fourth, which falls into the rushes some forty or fifty yards 
further up. The remainder make off as if they would never return, 
but as we watch them, they circle round some two or three times, and 
just as we think they are going to settle, they change their minds, 
and we mark them down a quarter of a mile further up. Sending 
Nell after the birds, which she ere long brings to hand, Ben 
deposits them in his capacious game bag. 

“T think we had better leave the river and go straight at those 
ducks by the old barn gate, sir; I don’t think we shall get a shot at 
them if we go up the river, as they may see us as we go up 
the straight run,” he remarks. 

As his suggestion seems full of wisdom, we adopt it, and have 
the good luck to get in four more barrels, all well accounted for, 
and for a while Nell is again busy. 

We decide not to follow them up any more, especially as they 
have made off to the Ash Tree Lake, which is the best part of a mile 
off, and as we have fresh ground yet before us, and the morning is 
getting on, we continue our way up the river banks. Above the 
mill we put up a fresh lot, getting three more, and as we work 
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homewards by the back stream, I get a shot at a mallard, which I 
also bag. Six couple of duck all told, and not a bad morning’s 
work. 

I begin to realise the fact that poached eggs do not go far on 
such occasions as the present, and feel quite capable of encountering a 
second breakfast when the family make their appearance, and so we 
trudge homewards. Having laid out our spoil under the dining- 
room window, and leaving Nell to guard it, I send Ben off to the 
kitchen to refresh himself. As I enter the dining-room, the first 
detachment make their appearance at the breakfast-table, and 
throng to the window to inspect the results of our morning’s labour, 
and a goodly row of ducks greets their eyes. 

It is strange how greatly the plumage of some birds is affected by 
the seasons, some of the wild ducks especially, and this variation 
would almost at times puzzle a naturalist. There on the grass lies 
the mallard I shot in the back stream, looking as like a duck as two 
peas, save here and there for a slightly different hue. He is only 
just beginning to cast away his summer plumage, and, had his life 
been prolonged for some eight or ten weeks, would have re-donned 
his smarter winter garb, which he laid aside in May. 

This change of plumage of the mallard to that of the duck is one 
of the mysteries of creation. Why should he change his magnificent 
winter garment for one so sombre? Was it too smart to work in, 
and to help his wife in her household duties during her nesting and 
rearing time? Or is it to shield her from harm, in order that he 
may be mistaken for her? No one seems able to say with any 
certainty why this strange and rapid transition takes place. His 
duck wife does not change her dress for his. However, so it is, 
that just at the time he is most wanted to help her, he is stripped 
and clad for the work. His glossy hat, smart white collar, grand 
waistcoat, and orange-coloured stockings are laid aside. 

Holding this one up to the light, you will see that he has already 
begun to assume some “ foppish ” airs, and to curl his tail, somewhat 
after the fashion in which a dandy curls his moustache. In October 
he would have been no end of a swell, a veritable river “ masher.” 
There is surely no bird whose plumage can surpass that of a mallard 
in late autumn, orange and green, and velvet black, red and brown 
and grey, are all so exquisitely blended. It seems positively sinful 
to shoot so handsome a bird, still more so to pluék and roast 
him. But he is so very good to eat. I always consider that, 
amongst the feathered tribes, the females for the most part seem to 
be somewhat hardly used, as they cannot indulge in the finery so 
dear to their sex. The males monopolise all that sort of thing. 
They “ strut” and “swagger” about, while the poor modestly-clad 
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wife has to stay at home and do all the drudgery of the house ; 
nurse and. educate the children, and keep them out of harm’s way ; 
the while the husband goes off to his club and goodness knows where, 
and stays out late at night. If the mallard I shot this morning 
had not been so vain of his coming plumes, he perhaps would have 
stayed nearer home. So long as his coat was shabby he was an 
exemplary husband, but as soon as he got but a portion of his new 
suit home from the tailor’s, he was off. “Pride must have a fall,” 
and he had his. 
A Heron. 
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Pearl-Powder. 


A NOVEL. 
By ANNIE ,EDWARDES, 


AvutTHor oF ‘Oucut WE To visit Her?’ ‘AncnrE LOvELL,’ 
‘A Girton GIRL,’ ETC. 


“Puffs, powder, patches, Bibles, billets-doux.”—Pope. 


Cuarptern XXXIV. 


THE FINAL NO. 


Nature's irreverence was chastened. The rooks were grown 
silent in the paddock beeches, the thrushes had done calling from 
out the blossom-laden orchards. As Philippa Harkness entered 
Throgmorton’s, the kitchen-garden, in its old-world trimness, lay 
at rest: turfed walks and turreted fish-pond, rose-clump, and 
herb borders wrapt in the brooding warmth, the tender iridescent 
quiet of young Spring. 

So far as could be discerned from outside, the windows were 
blind throughout the Grave House. The whole building, to the 
intruder’s fevered perception, seemed deserted, lifeless. Had she 
been taken (scathing thought) at her word? Was Liston gone— 
free, as she had desired—held in bondage no longer by a woman’s 
idle “ Yes” or “No”? 

She traversed the courtyard and offices—with ebbing courage 
rested her hand upon the door-catch of the kitchen. It yielded : 
the door noiselessly fell back ; and, entering, she saw poor Jules, 
crouched on a settee beside the hearth. The old servant wore 
his accustomed house dress, the pinafore which had so aroused 
the moral sense of Bridget, a string of beads hung loosely 
between his thin brown fingers, a much-used Mass-book lay at 
his side. But the old man prayed in dreams—prayed before 
some Paris shrine, perhaps—in days when lackeys were light- 
hearted, and King and Court still wore their heads upon their 
shoulders! Jules slept profoundly ; and Philippa, chilled, baffled, 
was standing irresolute, when a step pressed the gravel of the 
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adjacent stable-yard. She started ronnd—fearful lest she should 
confront a stranger, or worse, a too familiar Chard acquaintance, 
and saw the Master of the house, half-wearied of air as usual, yet 
with a look of controlled exaltation that was new to her on his 
face. 

After a glance at Jules, Mr. Liston raised his finger to his lips. 
Then, having taken the precaution of sliding a bolt, he crossed 
the flagged floor of the kitchen. With the distinction of gesture, 
the lightly-worn self-respect which, under no change of environ- 
ment, seemed ever to forsake the man, he threw back an inner 
door for his visitor to pass. 

She signed to him to go first, and he obeyed. A short flight of 
stairs, a dozen paces of corridor brought them to the library. 

“The one room in Throgmorton’s,” Liston apologised, “ open to 
air and light; and even the library was disordered. But Miss 
Harkness would, be no severe critic! He had scarcely hoped for 
the honour of a caller, was ignorant that any one, save poor Jules, 
had taken notice of his return.” 

His manner was distant—rather, I should say, it betokened 
some indefinable, foregone resolve of distance. No lover, no man 
could have steeled his senses against such a visitor, in such an 
hour! Lady Joan had counselled a disguise. But at what crisis 
of life does the feminine soul abjure that which is its being? The 
girl wore her fair summer gown, a creamy taffeta which admirably 
threw up the colouring of her hair and throat; every adjunct of 
her dress was perfect. And her eyes were aglow; the delicate 
hands, of which Mr. Liston was not slow to possess himself, 
trembled in shy response to his pressure. 

“Lady Joan knows of your return, Sir.” In uttering this little 
prevarication she blushed, and became lovelier. “It is at her 
Ladyship’s bidding, to deliver a letter of importance to your 
safety, that I am here.” 

“You are cruel as ever, Miss Harkness. You grudge my 
vanity the smallest encouragement, as you have always done. 
‘At her Ladyship’s bidding.’ Lady Joan is faithful, then—will 
make me her debtor still!” 

Freeing her hands from his, Philippa drew forth Lady Joan’s 
missive. 

“For old times’ sake,” she repeated the message, word for 
word, ‘‘ Lady Joan Carr had done her best, had made her appeal 
to some Personage near the Throne, with success.” The answer 
was here; and she gave it him. 

Liston broke the letter open. He glanced briefly at its 
enclosure, a few informal lines, at the bottom of which was 
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scrawled a royally bold Autograph (not unfamiliar at the present 
day to amateurs of that kind of treasure). So much, said he, for 
Law, as administered in the fair realm of England under Farmer 
George! Well, old Lady Joan had done him a kindness. He 
was grateful for her good-will, little though he believed in any 
help, save from Fortune! Then, carelessly thrusting the letter 
in his breast-pocket, he moved across to the book-case, and, with 
a touch, caused the hidden door to swing back. 

“The secrets of my prison-house are secrets no longer. Have 
you courage, Madam, at the eleventh hour, to enter? Will you 
take a backward look at Paradise before it is set open to vulgar 
daylight and fresh air for evermore?” 

At the levity, real or feigned, of his tone, Philippa’s heavy 
spirit sank lower. She walked, unable to speak, into the narrow 
Priest’s room, never seen by her since the night of Mr. Liston’s 
Cards—the night when her hand first began to flutter at his 
touch, her heart at his glance! And during a breath or two, 
overcome by a rush of bitter-sweet memories, tears blinded her. 
When she came back to the actual living moment, it was with a 
shock. ‘The. portrait of the Germaines, the Cellini crucifix, had 
disappeared. On the chimney-shelf, ostentatiously paraded, lay 
a brace of pistols, a riding-whip of murderously weighty and 
suggestive build, a crape mask. 

“The whole stock-in-trade of a gentleman whose game is up.” 
At this solid conjunction of her past unbodied misgivings, a 
quick, pained flush had leapt to Philippa’s face. ‘Not so very 
long ago,” observed Liston, “ when one of the real fraternity lay 
sentenced, it was the mode for beautiful women to mourn over 
him the night before execution. You have come, with greater 
charity, to mourn over a pasteboard malefactor, have you not?” 

“ Thave come,” she answered brokenly, “ to urge your departure. 
To bid—bid ” The young girl’s voice choked. 

“Have come,” he exclaimed—“ sweet, pitying, loyal, to the last 
—to bid Henri Germaine God speed. So must it be, then!” 
For a moment he hesitated. “The card is laid; no help for it 
but to abide by the game. Philippa—the worst has befallen 
us! There is one word, only one, that I can look for from your 
lips.” 

She shrank away, piteously trembling ; but Liston stood calm, 
self-possessed. In this man’s nature, coarsened though he was 
by the world, and by the age of the world in which he lived, 
there existed—strange contradiction—one province through 
which wholesome airs blew, over which a pure sun shone, and 
where Philippa Harkness was lodged. His fancy for her, like 
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other bygone fancies, had had its roots in idleness—were not idle 
gallantries the staple occupation of human life? The prize was 
to the foremost, the game to him who won the toss. In hunting 
down a certain wily quarry, all means were fair. He would oust 
young Oliver, if only for diversion’s sake, from the field! And 
the fancy had become a mastering passion, had risen, step by 
step, to the level of true love, was to end, unlike every Heart- 
affair of the surfeited years, in abnegation. 

“Months ago I drank a toast—have you forgotten? ‘ Prosperity 
to him whom, now and hereafter, Miss Harkness holds dearest.’ 
In all enterprises one must win, one lose. I have lost. The 
drop-scene of our little stage is fated to descend on tragedy. 
But an Apologia,” said Mr. Liston, “has to be made first. My 
character is, or will be soon, beyond whitewash. That I leave at 
the mercy of the neighbourhood. In the heart of Philippa 
Harkness, whatever my sins, I desire to be judged with fairness.” 

Philippa held forth her hands ; a look of great tenderness and 
compassion rose in her eyes. 

“You will not be judged at all,” she was beginning; “ you 
will be remembered only as my friend, the best, the most 
generous——” 

Liston cut her gently short. Taking the girl’s proffered hands, 
he ied her back into the library ; then, as if seized by a fit of 
absence, moved across to one of the open windows, and for awhile 
stood there, without speaking. Fleeting lights from the South- 
West were slanting over Chard village. He looked, conscious 
that he looked his last, at the Green, with its Elms and Parsonage 
and Inn, at the London road, stretching away, white, towards the 
Heath—the flat, prosaic background of this six months’ idyl which 
should end to-day. 

Were his thoughts unmixed with pleasure ?—I, who write, am 
ignorant. Near though we have come to the unriddling of all 
things, near—say Believers—to the time when subtler chemists, 
“passing beyond albumen,” shall evolve life itself out of a retort, 
we have as yet no moral physiologist to map out for us the 
boundary-line at which pain and pleasure meet. To an 
eighteenth-century man, reared as this one had been—versed, 
over much, in tender friendships, high-rouged: dainty little 
feather-plays of feeling: Proverbs of Society, enacted by a bored 
lady and gentleman for just so long as neither should yawn too 
palpably in each other’s face . . . to such a man we can believe 
that the mere newness of the situation, the bizarre effect of a 


Heart-affair without a Finis, may have had its piquant, Epicurean 
charm. 
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Brief, uncoloured was his Apologia. A fatalist through and 
through, Liston, in his confession, showed the honesty of his 
creed. He arraigned his own motives with good-humoured 
cynicism, mocked at the notion of self-sacrifice, took personal 
courage (alas! the only virtue in vogue) as a thing of course. 
Ivan Germaine, he said, had been doomed from his cradle. 
Winning of address, handsome, shallow of heart and of brain, 
the boy was everywhere made an idol of, and grew up unfit for 
life. The blood of a dying-out race, the inherited moral 
structure might bear the blame! What is any man, in the main, 
but an epitome of his forefathers’ failures? Young Ivan was 
quick to feel, quicker to forget; intense, but for the moment 
only; an egoist, yet without self-reliance; distrustful of his 
friends, and the dupe of the first chance-met, boon companion, 
whose purposes he could be made to serve! Need his career be 
lingered over? Miss Harkness had heard, from no over-harsh 
chronicler, of the Pitlochrie accident and of the legal sentence 
which followed. Upon the younger Germaine’s return to London, 
the maddest action of a life in which all was madness, Liston had 
followed him: “dominated by a sorry pride, the forlorn hope of 
shielding their name from blacker disgrace:” had followed him— 
in vain! Ivan fell into the set, under the influence of Lord 
Harrington. The most his brother could do for him was (as Mr. 
Fox once said of an August Personage) to hold his head straight 
to perdition: to become, in some sort, accessory to the wild and 
lawless living of his friends. 

“A queer conjunction,” said the Narrator, with a smile, “a 
grim enough specimen of Fortune’s Malice, yet not without its 
humour. ‘To assume a vice—to practise a virtue—who should 
say, given the Germaine temperament, which would be easier? 
It was by a hazard of the die,” Mr. Liston added, “ that he came 
to Chard. Some remote relationship existed between the Throg- 
mortons and the Germaines. Through a London Solicitor, in 
other days agent for both families, he heard of the old place 
standing empty—was struck by its resources—made a bid for it. 
Well, and the Grave House had served its end! The likeness 
between him and Ivan had helped him more than once in bringing 
about the fellow’s safety. The house had stood open, not to Ivan 
merely, but to his associates, open even to my Lord Harrington, 
on occasion, as Philippa had seen.” 

The girl rose. She watched the swaying boughs, the pencilled 
transparent leafage round the window, alive, in reality, to nothing 
save the tumult within her own breast. 

“And you, Mr. Liston?” Tremulous, hurried, came the 
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question. “The part which you have played here, all these 
months 

He interrupted her lightly. “A bogus part, straight through! 
You have taken me, have you not, Miss Harkness, for something 
of a hero—a Claude Duval, a Richelieu of the Road—interesting, 
despite his crimes? In place of a hero, behold a conjurer’s 
puppet! My stock-in-trade,” he glanced towards the inner room, 
“is but stage furniture. My pistols have not carried a deadlier 
charge than a flash of powder since I joined the profession. Jam 
a nullity, a man of straw down to the ground.” 

Philippa turned to him with moistened eyes. “A puppet,” she 
repeated very low, “a man of straw... ready to give his life 
at any moment for such a life as Ivan Germaine’s!” 

But Liston refused to see the matter in the light of earnest. 
No sentence of outlawry, he declared, had been ever passed on 
himself. There Lady Joan erred. He was not a participator 
in the Pitlochrie duel, had gone abroad, afterwards, for his 
pleasure. 

“My personal risks,” said he, “have been slight indeed. 
Suspicions of virtuous neighbours—affronts from bumpkin 
Squires—may have been harder to brook. And yet these things 
—these, and a thousand-fold worse, were nothing compared to 
the enormous good which Ivan’s follies have brought me—the 
happiness of knowing and of loving you!” 

“ Happiness!” echoed Philippa, bitterly. ‘ Do not mock me, 
now, at the last, with that word.” 

Liston, on this, took her hand, and the two stood together, 
silently—lovers; alone; youth in their blood; the world keeping 
time with the ardent pulses of fresh spring, and despair at the 
heart of each. By-and-by came the sound of preludatory tunings. 
Afternoon service had reached the point at which Mr. Tristram 
retired to the vestry to robe himself in his pulpit gown. The 
clerk, halting, but resolute, gave out a “first verse.” And then 
the Old Hundredth (transmuted for all time to divinest music in 
Philippa’s memory) floated drowsily forth through the open 
windows of Chard church. 


When next they touched on parting, the mood of both seemed 
altered. 

“Men and women have jested,” said Liston, “ay, have uttered 
the choicest little nothings on their road to the guillotine. Do 
you and I seek to imitate them?” A quarter of an hour was 
over, a third of the Rector’s allotted preaching space, they had 
fallen to talking, almost cheerfully, over the common life of the 
past six months. “No realising the pang of final severance 
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beforehand—there’s the truth, I suspect. Philippa . . . dearest 
...” he gave her a long, strange look . . . “must the severance 
be? I can get Ivan secretly to the shore, go with him to 
Holland, see him off to America. What should hinder me 
from returning? No power in heaven or on earth save 
yourself.” 

Philippa glanced round her, as if seeking, in her distress, for 
some means of escape. Her face was deathly. 

“If you return, Sir, it must be in the years to come—when 
both of us are old—when danger——” 

“Danger!” interrupted Liston. “Have I not told you I 
would risk destruction a hundred times so long as I had an 
outside chance of winning you? I repeat it. You have never 
yet, remember, given me a final, irrevocable ‘ No.’” 

“Would you force me into giving it? Because I would do, say 
anything,” she exclaimed, “for your safety. Lady Joan has 
shown me—I see, myself—in which path my duty lies. Well,” 
her voice grew dull and level, “and I must tread that path—no 
matter at what cost.” 


“The duty being .. . to bid Henri Germaine an eternal fare- 
well—pas vrai?” 

She turned from him, confused, palpitating—her face outlined, 
in relief, against the greens and blues of the high garden foliage, 
a shaft of sunshine from behind a western raincloud kissing her 
fair young head to softest amber. “If I see you again, when we 
are old, when all these things have passed, I may tell you some- 
thing—I cannot say to-day.” 

“There is something you can say,” answered Liston. ‘“Some- 
thing consummately sweet for me to hear, and yet if you choose 
me so to interpret it, that shall sound my doom. Three words 
from your lips—and my importunities are ended. I swear it. I 
will leave this house at midnight, England to-morrow—not to 
return. You cannot divine what words I mean?” 

The girl stood mute; just with the wish in her heart that all 
pain, all partings were over, that—Liston’s arms around her—she 
might die, here, at his side, in the May sunshine. 

“T never had a right to hope. What has a life like mine, ship- 
wrecked, rudderless, under a black heaven, to do with yours? If 
I dreamed . . . Philippa, I am awake, blankly, at last. To-day 
goes the one good thing out of my existence. Let it go with a 
viaticum!” The kindling power and passion of his whole soul 
seemed to pass into his pleading. “Let me hear three words 
that will live in my remembrance for ever!” 

And he drew her closer yet ; he whispered to her. 
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Philippa Harkness stood motionless; pale still, with dumb 
and quivering lips, with lids down-bent. Then, abruptly, she 
looked up; and fire was in her eyes, and as she spoke, the 
rose-colour of dawn trembled over her cheeks and throat: “I 
LOVE YOU.” 


CHarpteER XXXY. 


CANAILLE! 


Anp now, indeed, was the dam of gossip broken, the tide loose. 
Now was there news to keep every tongue going, news potent 
enough to hold all lesser local scandals for the moment in 
solution. 

Throughout the best part of Monday, accurately though village 
society might surmise, its magnates affected disbelief. A man of 
Liston’s breeding taking wing in the night—a man of Liston’s 
fine sense an accomplice, nay, a prime mover, in Hellgate 
Harrington’s imbecilities! ... The thesis, in the very face of 
facts, seemed too monstrous to be accepted. On Tuesday 
morning, betimes, conjecture was at an end. A pair of runners 
arrived from Bow Street, bearing a Crown Warrant for the 
apprehension of Ivan Germaine, alias Liston, “an outlawed 
subject of His Majesty, implicated in the late Vauxhall affray, 
and supposed to be hiding under the roof of his brother, Henri 
Germaine, alias Liston, in the parish of Chard, Middlesex.” 

Throgmorton’s was searched, found empty ; the horses were gone 
from the stable, all traces of human occupancy from the house. 
Reticence, after this, had been fatuity! Outlawed? The 
Germaines, depend on it, were men already convicted of half-a- 
dozen crimes. De Stael Reynoldson, consulting her diary, felt 
assured they had been implicated, three years before, in Colonel 
Despard’s attack upon the King. George Kelsey’s chivalrous 
silence was mortal; mortal the folding of Parson Tristram’s thin 
hands. The Miss Bennetts thought there should have been a 
public trial, “and somebody disgraced.” Their mother thanked 
Heaven that in one Chard house, at least, the idle flutter of Mr. 
Liston’s gallantries had never been countenanced. 

Old Lady Joan discussed events volubly as the rest, but with a 
difference. Were Mr. Liston’s bills paid? Yes. A circumstance, 
said her Ladyship, detracting enormously from the picturesque- 
ness of the situation. Bills paid—house rent settled before- 
hand—Throgmorton’s, its grounds and furniture, all left in 
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excellent condition. Why, there was not a shadow of romance 
remaining! Some mistake ag to identity had, or had not, arisen ; 
this would be set straight by time. In former days she had been 
intimate with Liston’s mother (long usage had brought Lady Joan 
to hold cleverly winnowed Truth the most blinding of dust). His 
personal history, from boyhood, was known to her. Not a saint— 
my dear friend, what young man, beneath a Tory Prime Minister, 
aspires to canonization ?—but a gentleman of probity and honour. 
She had received a monstrous pretty note from Mr. Liston on the 
morrow of his departure, was cognizant of his present address, 
and ready to stake any number of pairs of gloves that she would 
see him among the guests at her own Card-parties during the 
ensuing winter. 

Thus Lady Joan in public. On the eve of her leaving Chard 
she made a quiet visit to the Ardens, unattended by Anne Page, and 
proposed, as though the thought struck her casually, to take 
Philippa Harkness away for a taste of town life. Such an 
arrangement, she observed, would be a convenience to herself. 

“My Beauty at home hath the mopes.” Lady Joan interrogated 
Philippa’s: face, while she addressed the Doctor and his: sister. 
“T have tolerably shrewd suspicions as to the Why and Where- 
fore. We will allow Anne the happiness of her sweetheart’s 
company, give her a fortnight in which to visit her future 
relations, and Philippa shall take her place. Sarah is acting 
again—the Master Betty fever over—and her brother and 
Bannister. I'll carry our Ingénue to the play of an evening, and 
when Sunday comes we shall go to church twice, put the cards in 
the drawer, and backbite our friends just as if we were pious 
country gentry living in our own village. I look to you, Doctor, 
for support.” 

And support she got: Dr. Arden, for the first recorded time, 
joining issue with Lady Joan against the girl’s pleadings. Lippa 
had been losing colour of late. It was against his professional 
interests for any member of his household to droop in health. 
No symptom of bodily sickness? Then she was developing 
nerves—worse still—and needed change of scene, imperatively. 
Lippa must remain until her Ladyship tired of her company, and 
the Doctor would fetch her back—lying in town a night or two, 
himself, for the sake of visiting the theatres. 

Philippa had not energy to resist ; as she drove townward next 
day, at Lady Joan’s side, was sensible of a blind instinctive feel- 
ing of escape, the physical relief to pain of any kind which 
movement yields—or promises to yield. London reached, and for 
awhile her individuality, like the consciousness of a looker-on at a 
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show, seemed merged. Lady Joan had rented a handsome little 
house in Clarges Street for the season, and within twenty-four 
hours of her arrival, was entering upon as many engagements. The 
courage with which this old worn veteran fell into place, in the 
ranks where she had once been leader, was admirable. Drawing- 
rooms at St. James’s (Lady Joan, through all vicissitudes, had 
held her own stoutly at the most Virtuous Court in Europe), 
dinner-parties, drums, fashionable preachers, Vauxhall suppers— 
Lady Joan launched into the whole plan of arduous campaign 
with the brisk-blooded vitality of a recruit. 

The forenoons, necessarily, were given up to business: to the 
milliner, perruquier, mantua maker; the unfailing camp followers 
of the great army of fashion. In the afternoon came driving and 
card-leaving. The evenings, true to her promise, Lady Joan Carr 
devoted to her visitor and the Play, 

What Plays they were! What giant figures acted in them! 
A day came when Philippa could look back, unpained, at that 
brief interlude—the deep tones of Siddons, the laugh of Jordan 
mingling, not inharmoniously, with the drama of her young life. 
This was in the far future. At the time the Stage’s mimic 
passions jarred upon her, tragic and comic alike. Her sense of 
personal loss, numbed for a little, began to reassert itself 
inexorably. In vain Lady Joan—a rouged, bedecked, befrizzled 
spectre—pointed out successive Notabilities in the boxes; in vain 
the Bucks levelled opera-glasses approvingly at the Ingénue’s 
face. Philippa was unamused, unflattered. Her cheeks did not 
recover their damask, nor her eyes their light. A settled 
despair, a dull insurrection against fate were getting possession 
of her. London’s huge mad gaiety only served to flout her with 
the unimportance of her own heartbreak. 

The girl bore up under the ghastly load of pleasure for 
half a week; she went with Lady Joan to Hanover Square 
when Sunday came, endured the flowery exordiums of the reigning 
pulpit orator 4 la Mode. On the morning of Monday a resistless 
desire for solitude and home took hold of her. She packed 
her valise, without assistance from maid or Abigail, and about 
noon—an hour at which no fashionable woman, old or young, is 
visible, made her way boldly to the apartment of Lady Joan to 
bid good-bye. 

Contrary to her expectation, the door was opened for her 
without question. She found her hostess propped up on pillows, 
and with a heap of letters lying beside her on the bed-clothes. 

“Your visit is apropos, child—little though I love surprises. 
Oblige me, Garrett,” a glance had caused the chamber-woman to 
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retreat, “by not lingering at the keyhole. You will return when 
you are rung for. Yes, Philippa, you come at the right moment. 
I have got a letter from Miss Page, redolent of course of 
hawthorns and young innocence. I make you my best felici- 
tations. A village imbroglio of which you spoke to me once is at 
an end.” 

Some unexplained instinct made Philippa Harkness shrink 
back. 

“Come round—come to the window!” cried Lady Joan. “See 
me as I am in the full light! Could all the Sermon-writers, 
could Mr. Pope himself, sum up our life—vanitas vanitatum— 
as it is summed up by the morning face of Joan Carr?” 

She had won largely at Faro overnight—her Sabbath duties 
to the Ingénue discharged—and, in regard of temper, was 
apparently at her best. But oh, the face of her, grey and corpse- 
like; the close-shaven, wigless head; the shrivelled throat, 
unshrouded by laces or stones; the cavernous temples; the 
awful bloodshot eyes! Oh, the wreck of finery which strewed the 
room; the odour of strong waters which mingled with the 
musk and bergamot and otto of the toilet ! 

“A sermon needing no text. You may well be mum, girl— 
old age will catch us up, you know! And, at the neat step, it 
don’t matter much, I take it, whether one has been poisoned by 
Pearl-powder, or smothered under sackcloth and ashes. Yes, 
Anne sends welcome news. Take a chair, draw near—Garrett 
has a highly-educated capacity for listening—and you shall 
hear it.” : 

She unfolded a letter, closely written in Anne Page’s business- 
like, clear hand, and occupying three pages of the sheet. 

“¢The health of my beloved patroness’”—Lady Joan ran her 
finger discursively down the opening paragraphs—“ ‘the anxieties 
shared with me by her Ladyship’s devoted servant, Josiah Bliss.’ 
We can pass over preambles—charming though it be to find one’s 
chances of life and death the object of so much solicitude! 
‘Tonton and Bibiche continue tolerably—Josiah walked over 
with a paper of ratafias for the dear souls yesterday—small fruits 
promising—the roan mare put to farm-work for the summer. 
Great excitement ’—this affects us, Philippa—‘among the good 
folks round Chard Green. A miserable wretch, a convict just 
loosed from jail, has made his appearance in the village, and 
volunteers the strangest story. The creature, I should inform 
your Ladyship, used once to serve as model in young Arden’s 
painting-room, was an object, too, of our dear, hot-headed 
Philippa’s mistaken charity. Now for a dénouement worthy the 
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novel-writers! Dr. Arden, it seems, nettled by recent foolish and 
cruel rumours’—Anne might spare us her italics—‘had given 
orders for search to be made, before witnesses, of the ground 
under Whitfield’s Thorn. At the eleventh hour, on the very 
evening when these orders were to be carried out, the vagrant 
appears, and in the presence of them all tells his story ’—listen to 
this, Philippa—‘ clearing away suspicion from others, but likely 
enough’ ”—Lady Joan’s voice grew unconcerned—‘“‘‘ to bring his 
own neck tothe rope. The man, on the strength of his confession, 
was taken at once to the round-house, and will be carried before 
the Brentford Justices next Monday. ‘Tis said, I know not how 
truly, that Dr. Arden has gone to the ridiculous cost of engaging 
Ridge—one of the expertest solicitors in town—on the creature’s 
behalf.’ ” 

Miss Harkness rose brusquely. 

“Sit down, child; quiet yourself.” Lady Joan made one of 
her imperious gestures. ‘ When first you spoke to me about this 
thing, I told you it was revolting—canaille! If ill-luck forces us 
to witness horrors, to come into any compact with the people, 
save that of necessity, we should wash our memory of it—just as 
we should wash our hand if we accidentally touched them. A 
starveling child put out of sight—out of existence probably—by 
an unnatural mother. . . . Could circumstances be imagined more 
grossly repugnant to the delicacy of a young and innocent girl ? ” 

Philippa’s dark eyes fired. 

“Don’t forget we were at the Play on Saturday, Madam! 
Don’t forget how we applauded—and what the Play was! Where 
was innocence, where was delicacy, then ?” 

““We witnessed the finest art, the depiction of humours, of 
passions such as the critics approve, and refined society delights 
in. . . . But you were spoilt from the first!” Lady Joan pro- 
duced her snuff-box tartly from beneath her pillow. “ Spoilt by 
the Arden influences—a nice mixture of Claphamism and the 
Gospel according to Jean Jacques! I remember your protégé, 
this ruffian of whom Anne writes. I call to mind the night— 
Lord knows how many years ago—when you were brought home 
enfolded,” Lady Joan shuddered: the desecrated ermine tippet 
unforgotten, “ enfolded in the wretch’s rags.” 

The wretch—who saved her life! The luxurious, heavily- 
scented chamber, its littered satins and brocades, the clatter of 
the London street—all faded from the girl. And in their place 
she saw the firs’ white roof against an inky sky; heard the rush 
of the river between its banks of ice, the yielding of the crisp 
snow, the husky voice of her deliverer. 
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“Madam, I have no time to lose. If this poor creature tells 
half-truths, if his memory fails him before the bench, he will be 
committed. It is my place to come forward with such knowledge 
as I have.” 

Lady Joan’s cold eyes stared at her visitor hard. 

“Tt is your place to do nothing of the sort. As a well-bred 
girl, staying under my roof, it is your place to comport yourself 
with self-respect. You are here,” added she, caustically, “by 
intention. Miss Arden and myself planned the thing out. A 
young woman’s fresh name must not be spoken of in the same 
breath with pollution like this.” 

Philippa remained silent. But a red spot burned on either 
cheek ; the expression of her mute lips was one by no means 
novel to Lady Joan’s perception. 

“London has not diverted you, I acknowledge. Siddons has 
not drawn from you a tear, nor Jordan a laugh. I respect you 
none the less for that. The art of weeping and laughing at will, 
can scarce be mastered at eighteen! You, children, wear your 
hearts upon your sleeve, and let the world see that they are 
breaking.” 

“Lady Joan .. . this is cruel!” 

“Tt is truth. Yes, and there is no call to blush forit.” At the 
touch laid roughly on her wound, Philippa Harkness had blazed 
scarlet. “You have not been diverted by London, I say; but 
you are holding your head up; you are learning one of life’s big 
lessons without wincing. I mean to stand your friend. The 
Duchess of Caradoc is wild to have you at her forthcoming rout, 
and I shall order you a ball-gown at Courceux’. My predilection 
is for this fashionable yellowish pink—pink, with Roman pearls. 
We will take chairs to Holborn this afternoon, and test the shade 
against your complexion.” 

Still the girl uttered no protest. She just stood, her arms 
thrust down, her fingers threaded together, the same look of 
growing resolution on her face. 

“The town talks of you approvingly. I hear it from the best 
sources. Men have seen you at the theatres, in the Parks. You 
are admired; you are going to be the rage, as Caradoc knows. 
Women of her kit are not more anxious to secure the Regent than 
the last new Beauty for their parties.” 

“And you would have me wait upon her, aspire to be ‘ the rage,’ 
talk chiffons with the milliners——” 

“T would haye you remember your devoirs to society. A note 
has reached me from Miss Arden, written yesterday.” Lady Joan 
touched the heap of letters at her side. “She gives the same 
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news as Anne Page, adding that your absence, under present 
circumstances, is a relief. Whatever you may owe to interesting 
ruffians, you owe something, surely, to Dr. Arden and his sister, 
a very little even,” she brought this out with quiet, stinging 
point, “to their nephew Oliver.” 

The taunt, if taunt it was, went home; but with an effect Lady 
Joan had not reckoned on. 

“You do well to remind me of my disloyalty! Iowea deeper 
debt to Oliver Arden than I can repay, Madam—yes, if I gave 
my life for him !” 

“ A time may come when you can give the young man some- 
thing he will hold considerably dearer than life—yourself.” 

“Neyer. You, Lady Joan, who know so much, should know 
that.” 


A pinch of snuff, taken with apparent gusto, was Lady Joan’s 
answer. 


“ But I shall play fast and loose with truth no longer. From 
to-day forth I will walk straight.” 

“Your first step being—*” 

“To quit London. The Exeter mail leaves Piccadilly between 
two and three.” Philippa glanced at a watch which hung 
suspended above her hostess’s pillow. “I can reach Brentford 
soon after four. And Piccadilly,” she added, “ lies close at hand. 
I need trouble none of your Ladyship’s people by my going.” 

Lady Joan Carr’s figure became perpendicular. 

“T have ever,” said she, after a grim pall of silence, “ divided 
our sex into two factions, the la Vallieres, the de Maintenons ; 
women who do, women who do not, make scenes. Heart and soul, 
Iam with the de Maintenons; and, until now, little though I loved 
‘her, I have classed Miss Harkness on the side of the strong. 

Self-sacrifice, let me remind you, save in a great cause, is idiocy.” 

“Would you say so always, Madam? The friend whom we 
have lost—Mr. Liston ”—upheld by new feeling, new resolve, 
Philippa was able to bring out his name firmly—‘ would you 
count his sacrifice nothing because its object was worthless.” 

Lady Joan elevated a pair of skeleton shoulders. 

“ Noblesse oblige—or so ’tis the world’s fashion to affirm. A 
man of Honour may break every command in the decalogue— 
with which Honour hath no more to do than Mr. Richardson’s 
novels have to do with morality! He must show the metile of 
his race. If Henri Germaine, for his brother’s sake, had been 
shot dead on the. highway (I, for one, had held him fool), he 
would have died ‘a chivalrous gentleman, and as became his 
blood.” With you the case is otherwise.” 
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“ Otherwise, indeed!” echoed Philippa Harkness, beneath her 
breath. 

“ An anonymous calumny has been silenced by Providence. It 
is not for us—Miss Arden phrases it very prettily—not for us . . 

. ahem! to question the Means Employed. The admissions 
made by this man will, of course, be enough for the Law. For 
you, a decorously nurtured gentlewoman, to give public evidence, 
to be spoken of in connection with a noisome police case—c’est 
canaille!” Lady Joan’s sunken eyes gleamed. “The English 
language has not an expression strong enough—canaille !” 

Philippa turned aside, as though for an instant shaken. 

“And, rest assured, I do not misjudge you. I may have 
spoken harshly, but I do credit to your motives. Your impulses 
are generous——” 

“ Madam—I have come low. Do not praise me!” 

“TI may show my approval by ways more substantial. Some 
day,” observed Lady Joan, “I shall have to die—I hope, without 
warning. I desire no undignified details, no sick-room, no apothe- 
cary, no tears. I desire to exit with the fiddlers playing, the 
footlights ablaze, the house looking on. Well,” sinking her voice 
to a whisper, “ there’s more money to leave than the world knows 
of, and no heir to inherit it. Anne Page is gone out of my 
favour, if ever she dwelt therein. I shall not leave a guinea 
among my servants. In short. ‘ Wanted an Heir... . That 
describes the strait in which I find myself. You understand ?” 

Philippa Harkness drew away. “With a world full of 
starving people,” she was beginning, “it must be easy ——” 

But Lady Joan cut her short. 

“T have no taste for starving people, or ragged people. I 
have no taste for the people in any shape. If you would stand 
well with me, child, you must soften to my views, give up fine 
talk about equality and fraternity—the Jacobin jargon I abhor. 
IT have seen ces messieurs close, their brutal passions roused! 
I narrowly escaped with my life, once in Paris. I was dragged 
by the Houndsditch ruffians from my coach, here in London, in 
the Weavers’ riots. I have seen their blood-drunk faces close, 
have felt their breath—heard their blasphemies. Why recall 
such horrors? At one, I take my chocolate. We will order our 
chairs early. By three——” 

“T shall be far upon my road,” exclaimed Philippa Harkness, 
hurriedly. ‘The Bench seldom rises till four or five. There is 
time... . time——” 

‘ She broke down under the expression of her hostess’s eyes. 

“So! You are set on disgracing yourself, are you? You 
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covet to see your name recorded in the public prints? Have 
your way, then, Philippa Harkness! My servants are at your 
orders. A coach shall be fetched.” Lady Joan struck a gong 
which stood on a table beside her bed. ‘One of my lackeys shall 
attend you to Piccadilly. But understand me.” She leaned her 
shrivelled face forward: her voice became almost inarticulate in 
her rage. “ The choice is final. Ifyou do this thing, I wash my 
hands of you. I will have no young gentlewoman of police-court 
celebrity on my visiting-list! The choice is final.” 

“T do not chose, Madam.” Brave though the girl’s heart 
might be, she was exceeding pale and agitated. “It is nota 
question of choice for me, at all, but of duty.” 

“To a Castaway, a vagrant? Good morning, my dear Miss 
Quixote. Heaven speed you on your most virtuous and sacred 
errand .... Duty!” 

At the grotesqueness of the notion the old eighteenth-century 
woman fell back, with a laugh, upon her pillows. 


Cuartrer XXXVI. 
AT A HIGHER BAR. 


Anotuer twist of the pulleys: the entrance and exit of an 
actor—pathetically a “super,” yet entangled by the great Play- 
wright in the web of more important lives—then the drop- 
scene. 

“T maintain, Gentlemen,”—the London lawyer rose briskly to 
his feet— that it is illegal for you, or for any two Justices of 
‘the peace in England, to commit a subject of His Majesty’s upon 
hasty and loose conjecture. I maintain that by the fact of 
confession, by the courage with which he sought to ward off 
scandal from his benefactor, the unhappy man now in charge did, 
morally, attest his innocence.” 

“Or knot the noose surely round his throat—which ? ” 

The whisper ran, not unaccompanied by laughter and jeers, 
throughout the crowd. . 

Justicing day drew to a close. In the densely packed common 
room of Brentford’s best Inn a prisoner, deathly of countenance, 
his shapeless rags hanging upon him in shreds, stood before the 
presence of the Bench. His case, it would appear, was likely to 
be disposed of summarily. Crimes against hares and pheasants, 
vital interests to sporting Squires, had formed the serious business 
of the day: that which the judicial mind naturally desired was to 
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ride home through pleasant-smelling May lanes to dinner. 
Country gentlemen had hearts, no doubt, long before the world 
grew full of dilettante humanitarians. Still, at a time when petty 
crimmals were so plenteous they had to be disposed of in batches, 
when a man could indifferently be hanged for murder, snatching 
a loaf, or robbing a cherry-orchard, one can well conceive of a 
certain airy and vivacious despatch in the Magisterial treatment 
of jail-birds. 

The particular jail-bird now under notice was known through- 
out the country as an irreclaimable vagabond and good-for- 
nothing. He was houseless, heathen ; possessed, indeed, an 
intellect so brutish—this, their Worships had personally elicited 
—as scarce to grasp the sanctity of Christian oaths. Could it 
matter for which of his many sins the Fatal Driver should, 
eventually, Jehu him into Eternity ? 

Castaway Jo stood before the presence of the Bench, charged 
with having, “under the instigation of the devil, assaulted and 
done to death some infant unknown, the body of which infant had 
been officially exhumed at a spot pointed out by the prisoner 
himself.” And his case—thanks to an eccentric whim of Dr. 
Arden’s—was watched professionally. The defence of prisoners, 
as we know it, existed not when the century was young. Accused 
criminals, even on trial, might not retain counsel, save for 
examination of witnesses. On technical points and within 
narrow limits, only, could a lawyer interpose his opinion. 

“<« Hasty and loose conjecture.” The phrase was repeated by 
the elder of the two Magistrates, a hawk-eyed, frosty-faced 
gentleman ; of repute alike for his prowess in the hunting field 
and his expedition on the Bench. “I think, Mr. Ridge, those 
were your words? To my mind the certainty of foul play is 
clear. Let us follow, briefly,” he gave a glance at his watch, 
“the drift of this man’s narrative. The motives prompting 
confession do not concern us. Prowling about Chard village, 
on a snowy night of last November, he stumbled, he tells us, 
across a woman, a foot traveller from London, seated, exhausted, 
by the roadside and holding a dead infant—mark the likelihood 
of such a statement—clasped in her arms! A party of game- 
keepers were abroad, we hear, in company with the constables, 
on this same night—the accused has, indeed, had the grace to 
allow that he himself was one of the rascals they sought; and 
here, we may be sure, he speaks truth! Fearful of discovery, 
he guided the woman to Dr. Arden’s premises—the benevolent 
oddities of my worthy friend in respect of tramps and beggars 
being, doubtless, familiar to him.” 
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The hawk-eyed gentleman turned, with a bow, to Dr. Arden, 
who occupied a chair beside the younger Magistrate. 

“So far, Mr. Ridge, the story holds tolerably together. Now 
for the sequel. Having put this cloud-fallen female in the way 
of succour, what does the accused do? Make off, we gather, 
scared by the unexpected nearness of the constables, across 
country. A very natural proceeding—and as he was, not only 
notoriously cunning, but, at that time, agile, one might conjecture 
that a good many miles would lie between himself and his 
pursuers before morning. He treats us to a different account. 
Bewildered by the snow, the accused, we are to believe, took 
shelter under some kind of hoarding or cattle-pen, barely outside 
the limits of Chard parish, and there fell asleep. When he awoke 
it was noon next day. Pursuit was over; and discovering himself 
close to the Windsor road, the prisoner crept down to a wayside 
Inn, where he was known. At this point begins a tissue of the 
wildest improbabilities——” 

“The people of the house had compassion on the starved, half- 
frozen wretch,” exclaimed the Lawyer, promptly. “He was 
admitted to their kitchen, and there, seated beside the fire, saw 
a woman—his companion in misery of the previous night.” 

“Who, by pure coincidence, had followed the same track as 
himself! Small unlikelihoods,” the Magistrate gave another 
glance at his watch, “need not, in the face of all that follows, 
detain us. This remarkable pair of associates, having been given 
food, left the Inn together, and then—for the first time, I think, 
Mr. Ridge?—the prisoner observed a trivial fact. His 
companion’s arms were no longer weighted by their burden. 
‘The child was gone.” 

A buzz of whispering voices rose, surged, took its course 
around the thronged room. The face of the miserable accused 
worked convulsively. Shambling from foot to foot, twisting his 
cap, as of old, between his meagre hands, Jo, it seemed, would 
have spoken had not a quick gesture from his defender stopped 
him short. 

“The body was gone, Sir,” remarked Lawyer Ridge, with effect. 
“How the case,” he proceeded, artistically, “may strike other 
gentlemen present, I am ignorant. ‘To me, there appears nothing 
likelier than that the distracted mother should, herself, have laid 
her child to rest. She was sunk, we know, to the lowest depths 
of distress. Her husband had been carried from her by the 
press-gang. She was without food, without money, and so——” 

“And so,” broke forth the Magistrate, “having had the 
cleverness to get quit of a sufficiently ticklish dilemma, blabbed 
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the whole matter out to a stranger—indicating even (with a 
pious hope, let us say, of lawful burial) the spot where the corpus 
delicti might be found! The story, Mr. Ridge, however much it 
may commend itself to the romantic legal mind, will scarce, 
I think, find favour with the rough-and-ready common sense of a 
jury-box. Plain men, accustomed, like myself, to facts, will be 
inclined to sweep away every one of the statements connected 
with the cloud-fallen mother and her actions. This the future 
must decide. The question for myself and for my brother 
Magistrate is—whether the accused shall or shall not be 
committed to take his trial for murder at the forthcoming 
assizes? I say, he shall.” 

Low though the Castaway’s mental calibre might be, it was 
evident that, at this juncture, he grasped his peril. His 
emaciated face paled. His eyes roved, with the unfocused stare 
of some frightened animal’s, round the crowd. But his loyalty— 
if so grandiloquent a word be not out of place—was fear-proof. 
In his first voluntary confession, in his after interviews with 
Lawyer Ridge, no word of the scene in Oliver’s painting-room, no 
mention of Philippa Harkness had crossed his lips. It was in 
him ... in that lost and outcast soul was the staunchness .. . 
to be silent to the end. 

“Tf th’ young Master was here,” so he muttered to himself, “ or 
her, they’d likely speak up. They wos allus werry good to me— 
allus. I’ve been a bad lot, first to last,” he made his appeal, 
turning with piteous humility towards the Bench, “ and unfortnet 
—unfortnet through everythink. But Ive done nought to 
swing for. The wench she were welly dyin’ when I found her, 
and the child stark. If their Worships knew——” 

A fit of coughing interrupted him. When it ceased, the hands 
he had been holding, clasped, before his mouth, had blood on 
them. 

“The Bench may commit this man or acquit him,” observed the 
Lawyer, drily. “It matters little. His account is about to be 
settled at a higher Bar. On the night the gamekeepers took 
him in charge—he was stealing circuitously back to acquaint Dr. 
Arden with the woman’s story—on the night of the prisoner's 
arrest, six months ago, he received a shot which, helped out by 
jail treatment, has proved his quietus. Dr. Arden has been 
attending him during the past few days, and can testify as to the 
condition of his lungs.” 

“Tt would be more to the point, Mr. Ridge, to testify as to the 
character of his morals. So far as I know of English law there 
is no statute enacting ——” 
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The Magistrate’s pompous speech was interrupted by a cry from 
the prisoner, hoarse, dissonant, yet with the unmistakable ring in 
it of great and sudden joy. Jo threw his tattered arms above his 
head ; his face was as one transfigured. 

“Her’s come,” heedless of the Lawyer’s warnings, he called 
aloud. “Miss Lippa!” And staggered a few faint steps in the 
direction where his gaze was fixed. 

For a moment there was a disposition among the crowd to 
laugh ; then Dr. Arden’s name began to circulate: men drew 
back respectfully. A girl, steadfast of mien, with divinest 
radiant pity in her eyes and on her lips, made her swift way 
forward. 

“ My poor friend! If I had known sooner, you would not have 
stood here!” Unashamed, before Magistrates and spectators, 
Philippa Harkness held out both her hands to Jo’s trembling 
grasp. “But there is time still. Take courage, Jo—all will be 
made clear. Iam come to speak for you.” 

He never answered. During a few seconds, as Philippa in the 
after years liked to remember, the clammy, rugged fingers closed 
over herown. . . . Seconds only! Their hold gradually loosened ; 
an awful greyish hue overspread the face: Jo turned, reeling. 
Then, with the tide of death issuing darkly from his mouth and 
nostrils, the man sank down into the arms of those surrounding 
him, 

Lawyer Ridge spoke truly. The Castaway’s account was 
about to be settled at a higher Bar. 


Cuarpter XXXYII. 
LAST RECORDS, 


Wuen Oliver Arden returned to England, a hero, ungazetted, of 
Trafalgar, Philippa met him with a calmness that spoke his doom. 

Had his faithless Sweetheart been conscience-stricken, had she 
sought excuses for her frailty—wept, pleaded—young Oliver 
might have felt that time would work for him. The girl was not 
merely self-collected, but impenitent. Liston had carried captive 
as much of heart as was hers to yield ; upon this point she was 
veracious, exceedingly ; and as Liston was gone, beyond recall, 
out of her life, she would die, unwed. Oliver had his ambition, 
his calling (Dr. Arden, even, grudged the poor fellow’s return to 
Dreams no longer). An Artist must, sure, find higher inspiration 
alone with his genius, than encumbered by a loveless Mate! She 
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had learnt her lesson too well, was too unreservedly Oliver’s 
friend and ancient comrade to stand in his light. 

In a word, she was impenitent. The months went by: months 
accumulated to years. This young woman’s disrelish for marriage 
abated not. Of her suitors—she had many—Sir George Kelsey, 
next to the Painter, remained constant longest, taking snub after 
snub, refusal after refusal, with the stoicism of a gentleman who 
appraises his rent-roll and the number of his inches adequately. 
Then Sir George found consolation ; found, at least, a wife, and 
began to develop redness, a slouching gait, a double chin, after 
the manner of the Kelsey race, under domestication. 

Encountering him, as time wore on, at Meet or dinner-party, 
remembering that they had been contemporaries—Strephon and 
Chloe—possible courtship on the horizon—Miss Harkness would 
feel, not without a pang, that her youth waned. The Bennetts, 
down to schoolgirl Polly, were long flown from the nest. Even 
the Miss Tristrams had found—curates. She alone would soon 
be left of the party who had danced the year out at the Grave 
House, one unforgotten midnight long ago! 

Of her lost lover’s fate she knew nothing. Liston kept his 
oath with bitter rectitude. The card waslaid. His importunities 
troubled her no more! Brought about amidst the throes of a 
socially shaken world, ended by mere ironical sequence of mis- 
chance, her love-drama lasted, for ever, a fragment ; rhythmless, 
unexplained, unrounded as life itself. 

Seldom, indeed, and only in regions of hopeless fancy, could 
Philippa feel that she did more than exist. The Grave House, as 
in old days, was tenantless; and at intervals, four or five times, 
perhaps, in a twelvemonth, Miss Harkness would permit herself— 
without offering apology to others for the caprice—to visit it. 
She chose twilight for her visits, and was quick over them; would 
just steal to one of the windows in the library, press her cheek 
against a pane where she remembered Liston’s hand to have 
rested, then go back, quiet, tearless, to reality; the lighted 
parlour, the hum-drum interests, the elderly talk ; the death-in- 
life to whose duties she clung so valiantly throughout these 
passion-haunted years. 

At last befell a casualty which wrought, as eloquence of his 
own could never have done, on Oliver’s behalf. Philippa Hark- 
ness, at three-and-twenty, found herself rich. In the whirl and 
zenith of a town season Lady Joan Carr died suddenly. Her 
Ladyship’s demise was cut from the same piece of which her life 
had been fashioned. She made her exit at one of the Duchess of 
Caradoc’s whist-tables, and precisely as she had desired; fiddlers 
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playing, footlights ablaze, the house looking on. Some undignified 
details there must have been, although no Apothecaries. One 
shivers a little to think of the interrupted rubber, of the half- 
scored points (be sure some claimant remembered them !), of the 
ghastly heap—jewelled, rouged, white-leaded, borne forth by the 
lackeys. Judging from an entry in a society book of the period— 
the well-known “ Records of a Georgian Diner-Out ”—there were, 
assuredly, no tears. 

“June 15th. Day of fight at Blackwater, combatants the 
Chicken and Gully, with a charming petite piece between a 
Costermonger and a Jew. Dined with Bolton. Afterwards to 
Caradoc’s— where, by the bye, my old friend, Joan Carr, dropped 
dead at the card-table. Rooms crammed and hot. Air felt raw 
to the chest driving home, but did not, Providentially, take cold. 
Plague about Scrope’s dog. Nobody appears to know if Lady J. C. 
died worth a sixpence.” 

Lady J. C. died worth a great many sixpences, and left them 
to the one human creature that had never bowed before her 
tempers or courted her by flattery. To Anne Page, who, long 
before, had parted company from her benefactress and from Mr. 
Bliss, was bequeathed—a set of garnets! The incidents of the 
lady’s chequered after-career—luckily for the susceptibilities of 
1890—are not pertinent to this narrative, but Lady Joan’s legacy 
forces upon me a mention of Anne’s name. 

In her four-and-twentieth year Philippa Harkness found herself 
rich ; the arbitress—’twas her first thought—not merely of Oliver 
Arden’s happiness, but of his fortunes. Was she, at length, to 
taste the sweetness of reparation? Genius is slower of education 
than mere talent, and Arden was signally a man to whom ease 
from money cares, large opportunities for foreign travel and 
study, would mean success. “Surely,” she embodied this in a 
gracious little atrociously feminine letter, “if but to show how 
truly he was her brother, dear Oliver would accept some of his 
future laurels from her hands ?” 

The Painter’s answer, a coldly formal one, came by return 
post. “He was Philippa’s brother neither in fact nor feeling, 
could earn bread more than sufficient for his daily needs, and, 
with great respect, must decline her help. He would take all 
that Miss Harkness had to give, or nothing. Long ago Miss 
Harkness had decided it was to be nothing. Unless her mood 
changed, it was his place simply to acquiesce.” 

After this he commenced avoiding her: would not write to her 
for weeks ; came rarely to Chard, and when he did come, spoke 
reservedly about his projects and his work. 
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The carnations of Philippa’s glorious skin began to fade. 
(“Just the looks to go ina day,” mourned Lady Kelsey to her 
husband. Lady Kelsey, from the first, had been honestly at fault 
to discover what the men saw in Philippa’s face. ‘“ Another two 
years, and the poor thing will look the same age as Miss Arden.”) 
The oval of her cheeks lengthened. Self-sacrifice, 1 am brought 
to confess, was, in my heroine’s nature, an instinct, and a 
dominant one: it was baffled. She would gladly have made half 
her fortune a gift to the man whose love she had slighted: he 
would touch no penny belonging to her. His will—there, pro- 
bably, the thin point of the wedge entered—his will was stronger 
than her own. She took to speculating, a little sadly, over the 
future: realized, even from the advanced stand-point of twenty- 
three, that a big balance of the years lies before one! She read 
Oliver’s curt notes until she knew them by heart. At length, 
November’s russet on the woods, the dreary village winter close 
at hand, she plucked courage—wrote to him again. Some pictures, 
collected by a bankrupt Royal Duke, and about to come to tue 
hammer, were on view at Chiswick. Could Mr. Arden spare a 
single forenoon—could he take her thither? Of course, at her 
age, people were able to go over the world unprotected. But it 
was hard to judge of Art without a Mentor! If her friend’s time 
was over-occupied, would he, at least, pencil a few notes on one 
of the catalogues for her guidance ? 

Oliver took her to Chiswick. He did more. As they were 
admiring a silvery “ English Lane” of Gainsborough’s (Philippa 
possessed it afterwards), the Painter observed, incidentally, that 
he should leave for Italy before Christmas. One of his patrons 
had ordered copies from the galleries of Rome and Florence. By 
careful selection of routes it was easy for a quiet traveller to 
reach the South unmolested. He hoped to study abroad during 
the next three years, was starting full of hope, with a firmer 
belief in himself, too, and in his own powers than he had yet 
experienced. 

The love-sick boy, in fine, stood beside the traitress who had 
jilted him—a man: strong, sane, if not absolutely cured of his 
youth’s distemper. 

She fell a-crying—yes, in the thick of the crowd, but with 
delightful decorum and silence: an art of which not one woman 
in a thousand is mistress. Oliver Arden, sheltering himself 
behind the frigid courtesy into which long use had drilled him, 
asked the cause of her emotion. 

“My miserable money,” faltered Philippa, “it stands between 
us. But for my money, perhaps—I don’t think I should 
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have troubled you much—there had been a chance of my seeing 
Italy.” , 

That day they looked at pictures no more; and when the 
Painter, six weeks later, set forth upon his foreign travels, he was 
not companionless. 


There is little more to tell—of Oliver nothing ; a life thoroughly 
in tune, a worker’s life, absorbed, tranquil, is not one to have a 
history. And of Philippa ? 

. . « Once again a voice from the Great World shali speak... . 
Years have rolled away; the Diner-Out, in voluminous epilogue, 
gives us his Last Records. Fashion, as it existed in the mad 
prime of Hellgate Harrington—staidest now of citizens—is fashion 
no more. Our Duke has thrashed the Corsican: France lies 
prostrate: Germany and Italy are but geographical expressions. — 
English youth is flushed with triumph. (Ancient dandies remark 
to each other in the pit boxes of the Opera or the bay window at 
White’s, that English youth is a trifle vulgar.) A breath of 
republicanism seems to pervade the atmosphere. The Diner-Out 
grows cynical. 

“May 8th, 1816. Dined at Lurgan’s, Fish cold, Entrées 
doubtful, company mixed. C—— there, and R , each laughing 
at his own wit. Too many of these writing persons about in 
Society. Took down the Duchess of Caradoc. Her Grace retains 
vastly more of her gallantry than her looks. Just opposite me 
this Mrs. Arden they talk of, the Painter’s wife. Good eyes, 
unexceptioneble mouth and teeth, fine wrist. Husband mercifully 
not present. so able to discuss her with freedom after dinner. 
Verdict of younger men unanimous—‘ Prettiest woman in London, 
and the coldest.’ Make my own reservations. No belief in 
icebergs. The face has an expression on it which might repay 
research. Suspect a Past.” 


A Past—of which you and I, Reader, know the outlines. 


THE END. 
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